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philosophy and a specific course of action to guide the 
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OUR NEW 
PRESIDENT 


We welcome to the presidency of the Depart 
ment this year Robert N. Chenault, a principal 
respected for his leadership both in the profession 
and in the lay community. 

As an educator, Robert Chenault has long been 
an active leader. For many years he has worked 
in all kinds and sizes of schools, for the past nine 
teen years as head of the Warner Elementary 
School, the largest in his home city of Nashy ille, 
Tennessee. Within the local area, Mr. Chenault 
has been president of the Nashville Elementary 
School Principals Association and has served on 
the superintendent’s Advi isory Council on Curri 
culum Development, on a teacher panel which 
meets with the board of education, and on the 
principals’ Salary Study Committee. 

Mr. Chenault’s activities with professional 
sociations have been varied. Nationally, he has 
served as Vice-president of the Department, as a 
state representative, and as a member of several 
committees—including the committee appointed 
a few years ago to revise the DESP constitution 
He has also been director of the Southeastern Dis 
trict of Elementary School Principals. 

Within his own state of Tennessee, Robert 
Chenault has attained a considerable degree of 
stature. Recognized as the father of Tennessee's 
DESP, he served as its first president in 1948 and 
created and edited the state DESP Bulletin. He 
has been a member of the state committee of the 
Southern Association Cooperative Program in 
Elementary Education and of the Tennessee Ad 
visory Council on Teacher Education and Certi 
fication. In matters of educational legislation at 
the state level, he is considered to be one of the 
state’s most influential elementary school princi 
pals. 

Robert Chenault is also a leader in the lay com 
munity. He has recently brought to fruition a 
community-wide recreation and juvenile welfare 
project embracing sizable capital outlay and con 
siderable lay-professional cooperation. A special 
distinction is his recent appointment by the 
Mayor of Nashville to be a member of the special 
commission to draft a charter for the consolida 
tion of the governments of the City of Nashville 
and Davidson County. 
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President’s M essage 


Greetings from your Executive Committee. We sincerely appreciate the opportunity to serve 
you and the Department this year. 

The major task of education must be accomplished in the elementary school. It is only here 
that we find all the children of all the people. From all social and economic levels, from homes of 
the humble and the great, come the handicapped, the so-called average, and the brilliant—millions 
of whom will get all their formal education in the elementary schools, many of whom will be the 
scientists and statesmen of the future. Mass mediocrity is not a necessary part of universal educa- 
tion. Our responsibility is to each child, as an individual and as a member of our society. It is the 
responsibility of education to see that the talents, interests, and aspirations of each child are dis- 
covered and nurtured. And it is the responsibility of education to see that each child is guided to 

respect and uphold those values which insure a democratic way of life. 

The principal is the key to the door of mankind’s hopes. It is his responsibility to provide in- 
spiring leadership, working democratically to create an environment in which the basic values are 
achieved thru satisfying experiences in livi ing, working, and playing with people. Democracy 
thrives in an atmosphere of warm concern and recognition of the infinite value of each human 
personality. A good school does not come by chance. It stems from leadership never satisfied with 
the status quo, knowing its destination and ever seeking to reach it. 

The school climate is the projection of the principal as a human being and as a professional 
person. He needs to know the emotional currents flowing thru the lives of children, teachers, par- 
ents. He needs to have a genuine, sincere concern for people, to be a “finder of good,” a friendly 
approachable person with a sense of humor and contagious enthusiasm. Teachers want to do the 
best they can to help children grow. Their best will likely be no higher than the insight, techni- 

cal skill, human relations, vision and courage of their professional leader. He who would stimu- 
late growth in others must himself grow. 

In 1947 the DESP published a booklet, And Pr oudly Serve... . as a principal, from which I 
quote: “For at least twenty years the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals has set 
forth the vital, challenging goals of the principalship. . . . Continued growth is . . . an essential 
professional obligation.” Your Department wants to provide channels of growth for all principals 
who sincerely search for better ways of doing things, who seek to rise above mediocrity to a 
high level of dynamic leadership. Our staff in the headquarters office have no superiors in their 
skill and dedication to increasingly better services. To continued progress toward the “challeng- 
ing goals” and “continued grow th” of the 40,000 elementary school principals of our country, 
we, the Fxecutive Committee and staff, pledge you our best efforts this year. 
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Reading Skills Increase with 


Reading Pleasure 
And reading pleasure for boys and girls 


is assured with the increasingly popular 


Landmark Books and Allabout Books 








These colorful and completely accurate informational books are 
being used right in the classroom as an ideal teaching aid. Best 
of all, children seek them out on their own and are reading them 
enthusiastically. All with two-color illustrations ...Index... 
Cloth Binding. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


Exciting and dramatic accounts of personalities and 
events that have become landmarks in American history 
and world history. For upper-elementary and junior high 
school readers. Now 111 Landmark Books. New 1957 
titles include: 


George Washington: Frontier Colonel 
by Sterling North 


The Story of the Secret Service by Ferdinand Kuhn 
The Doctors Who Conquered Yellow Fever 

by Ralph Nading Hill 
Catherine the Great by Katharine Scherman 
Ferdinand Magellan: Master Mariner 

by Seymour Gates Pond 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


Spellbinding fact vividly presented by top-level writers 
with colorful and authentic illustrations. For upper- 
elementary school readers. Now 23 Allabout Books. New 
1957 titles include: 


All About Strange Beasts of the Present 
by Robert S. Lemmon 


All About Electricity by Jra M. Freeman 
All About the Desert by Sam and Beryl Epstein 


81.95 each 


Write now for 
Landmark Booklist 
and Allabout Booklist 
RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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New 
Staft 
Member 


T THE BEGINNING of another year of activity, the De- 

partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, is pleased 
to announce the appointment of O. W. Kopp as assistant executive 
secretary. Dr. Kopp joined the staff at NEA headquarters in Sep- 
tember. 

The addition of another assistant executive secretary to the staff 
will enable the Department to expand its professional services to the membership. Dr. Kopp’s duties 
will include assisting with planning national and regional conferences, working with various DESP 
committees, performing field services, and helping with the planning and preparation of Department 
publications. 

Our new staff member comes to the Department from a position as professor of education and di- 
rector of the c campus school at State University Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. His previous 
experience includes six years of teaching and a period as superv isor of student teachers at the Potsdam 
laboratory school. Having served as both first and second vice- president of the New York State As- 
sociation of E lementary School Principals, Dr. Kopp comes to the Department w ell-acquainted with 


professional association work. 








NEW BREADTH OF INTEREST 
NEW DEPTH OF EXPERIENCE 


THE WORLD CHILDREN LIVE IN 
JACKSON—SCARRY 


AROUND THE WORLD 







Here are unlimited opportunities for children to ob- 
serve and understand the world about them. 


Stories by well-known children’s authors, with nearly 
700 photographs of unusual vitality and child appeal. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO—DALLAS—ATLANTA 
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Reading for today’s children 
GINN BASIC READERS 


REVISED EDITIONS for grades 1-3 


This popular series provides the best materials t~- a Ss el 
possible to help you start youngsters on their 
way to successful reading— 





— Gay readers filled with good stories and 
poems 
— Workbooks printed in full color 


— Teachers’ Manuals, the best available 
— Tests, both achievement and readiness } 
— A Chart — Card Sets — Records 


Write for further information. 


GINN AND COMPANY treme ofice: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 


Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 Palto Alto Toronto 7 
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In the editorial space this month, we would like to call your attention to two recently completed 
projects which we hope will be of service to you. 

The first is a classified index of the major articles which have appeared in our Department maga- 
zine during the past five years—October 1952 thru May 1957. The index is bound with this issue of 
our magazine and centrally located so that you can remove it without too much difficulty, if you so 
choose. Reprints of this 12-page index have been made and are available as indicated on the first page 
of the publication. We plan to continue indexing the magazine articles on a yearly basis, including the 
index in the May issue each year. 

A second project which should be mentioned is the reprinting of the theme articles from last year’s 
magazine series. Under the title, Contemporary Society: Background for the Instructional Program, 
this series is now available in a separate 96-page publication. Announcement of this publication was 
made when membership renewal letters went out early in September, and already many of you have 
ordered copies. 

We sincerely hope that both of these projects will be of real value not only to elementary school 
principals and their co-workers on the school staff but also to college professors and students of ele- 


mentary school administration. 
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HOW CAN WE DECIDE 
WHAT TO TEACH? 





HAROLD DRUMMOND 


How can we decide what to teach? Let me 
share with you my own concerns about this basic 
curriculum question. I wish I knew the answer. 
There are times—brief moments they are—when 
I wish I could give you the final word today so 
that you would nevermore hereafter have to 
worry about deciding. For just a second or two 
I wish that J could be sure—that you could be 
sure—but then I realize, as Elmer Davis has so 
simply stated the rebuttal, “But We Were Born 
Free.” 


This nation was conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the principle—among others—that honest men 
may honestly disagree, that if they all say what they 
think, a majority of the people will be ‘able to dis- 
tinguish truth from error; that in the competition in 
the market place of ideas, the sounder ideas will in 
the long run win out. For almost four years past we 
have been engaged in a cold civil war—it is nothing 
less—testing whether any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure. 

I believe it will endure, but only if we stand up for 

The frightened men who are trying to frighten 
us, because they have no faith in their country, are 
wrong; and even wronger are the smart men who are 
trying to use the frightened men for their own ends. 
The United States has worked; the principles of free- 
dom on which it was founded—free thought as well 
as political liberty—have worked. This is the faith 
once delivered to the fathers—the faith for which 
they were willing to fight and, if necessary, die, but 
for which they fought and won. Those men, whose 
heirs and beneficiaries we are, risked, and knew they 
were risking, their lives, their fortunes and their sa- 
cred honor. We shall have no heirs and beneficiaries, 
and shall deserve to have none, if we lack the cour- 
age to preserve the heritage they won for us . . . This 

Harold Drummond is Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
His article is based on a speech which he gave at the 
Annual Meeting of the Department of E lementary School 
Principals at Cincinnati, March 24-27, 1957. 
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will remain the land of the free only so long as it is 
the home of the brave. 


And so I'm fundamentally glad that I don't 
have the answer for you today —for you were 
born free. But decisions have to be made. They 
cannot be put off. Every day teachers in the 
schools you represent have to decide: 


... whether or not to have a prayer during the 
opening exercises. 

... whether or not to teach the glory of war. 

... Whether to continue teaching an outworn and 
outmoded system of measures or to develop 
competence in the metric system used thruout 
most of the rest of the world. 

... Whether to teach about children in Holland 
or about children in Indonesia, or about both, 
or about neither. 

... whether to teach about great Negroes in our 
history or to confine our study to 
Americans. 

.. Whether to sing a hymn or just a song. 

. whether to sing a song because of its relation- 
ship to a unit of work—or to sing a song just 
because it is fun to sing. 

. whether to spend thirty minutes on arithme- 
tic—or forty—or fifty—or sixty. 

. whether to teach children folk dances openly 

or whether to provide, somewhat surreptiti- 
ously, “folk games. 
. whether to help children find answers to ques- 
tions they ask—or whether to steer clear of all 
questions except those that are clearly aca- 
demic and safely non-controversial. 


“white” 


There are several ways of proceeding, of 
course. Among the possibilities are these: 





1Elmer Davis. But We New York: 


114-115. 


Were Born Free. 
1954. Pp. 
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Simply use what’s in the textbooks. This pro- 
cedure is pretty safe. Be sure to adopt textbooks 
in everything and make sure that every child has 
the same book. Start on page one and work logi- 
cally right thru the books. To be extra sure, have 
all the books screened by everybody you can 
think of to be sure there is nothing controversial 
in them! 

Ask the kids what they want to learn. This 
procedure is fraught with danger, yet certainly 
this is a factor that has to be considered. In spite 
of what some of our critics say, I don’t believe 
that teachers have ever relied solely on this ap- 
proach. 

Consult the parents. Lots of persons recom- 
mend this procedure highly—but there are some 
problems connected w ith it. Unfortunately, all 
parents don’t agree! 

Teach just what the supervisors say should be 
taught. Safe ground again. No boats will be 
rocked by such a procedure—and supervisors are 
pretty savvy creatures many times, too. They 
usually have some good ideas. 

Follow the guides put out by the state depart- 
ment of education. If you have such guides the 
safe thing to do is follow them slavishly. Be sure 
that everything is taught just as the state depart- 
ment has recommended. 

Tell the teachers what to teach. After all, you 
are the principal, aren’t you? What did they hire 
you for? Assert yourself! 

Don’t decide. Let nature take its course, and 
every teacher his. You can’t be criticized for be- 
ing an autocrat this way. Perhaps | you can be- 
come well known for being ‘ ‘democratic.” 

You know, I expect, that I don’t think that any 
of these is, in and of itself, a satisfactory basis for 
selecting curriculum content. And no combina- 
tion of two or more of them, or even all of them, 
is satisfactory either. So what do we do? Where 
do we go for help? 

May I suggest four basic convictions (some of 
you may prefer to regard them as hunches) that 
undergird choice- -making, that provide some 
guidance for deciding what we shall teach: 


1. No decision can be made intelligently about 
anything except in terms of values to be sup- 
ported or values held. 

2. The principal can’t decide by himself. 

3- Hammering out decisions is hard work. It re- 
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quires thought, time, willingness to compro- 
mise, and effective leadership. 


. Not everyone will be happy with any decision 
4 ; PP} ; 


that is made. 


Within this basic framework, then, let’s turn 
to the question and attack it directly. How can 
we decide what to teach? 


In Terms of Our Values 


We decide in terms of what we want children 
to learn, in terms of what we want them to be- 
come. We decide in terms of our values. Unfor- 
tunately, decisions are not simple and easy, be- 
cause values sometimes reinforce each other and 
sometimes cancel each other. Also, most values 
are relative and may change in the light of cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, it is possible to agree 
on some yardsticks to use. 

We want to teach our children to be loyal to 
country and mankind. We select content to 
helo children develop loyalty to, concern for, 
understanding of, and interest in this land of ours 
and the principles which have made it great. Loy- 
alty to country, as essential as it is, is not suffi- 
cient, however. We want to teach our children 
concern for all of mankind, concern for princi- 
ples such as those enumerated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Until the whole 
world subscribes to such principles, wholeheart- 
edly and with dedication, we shall continue to’ 
have wars—hot or cold or simmering. 

We want our children to be literate. Why? 
So we may remain free. Listen to some of our 
forefathers: 


Daniel Webster: “On the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the people rests the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions.” 


Thomas Jefferson: “By far the most important 
bill in our whole code is that for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. No other sure 
foundation can be devised for the preservation 
of freedom and happiness.” 


James A. Garfield: “Next in importance to 
freedom and justice is popular education, with- 
out which neither justice nor freedom can be per- 
manently maintained.” 


Horace Mann: “Education is our only political 
safety. Outside of this ark all is deluge.” 








And the kind of literacy required for the pres- 
ervation and improvement of our democracy is no 
longer, if it ever was, encompassed by the tradi- 
tional 3 R’s. It is still important for us to teach 
children to read well, write legibly, and figure 
accurately. But reading well is something more 
than sounding out words; writing legibly is more 
than a process of laboriously copying a model; 
and figuring accurately is more than simple regur- 
gitation of ‘the basic number facts. Our children 
also need to know how to listen attentively and 
intelligently, how to speak clearly and distinctly, 
how to observe carefully, how to participate in 
groups effectively, how to find answers to prob- 
lems, and how to make intelligent choices. 

We want our children to be creatively imag- 
inative. Margaret Mead, one of our keenest 
minds, recently revisited Manus Island in the Ad- 
miralty group off New Guinea just twenty-five 
years after her first anthropological study there. 
In the meantime a million Americans had come 
and gone—young men in uniform—defending 
freedom and living its fruits even in a military 
organization. In thinking about her experience 
and what she learned from these Manus Islanders 
who are jumping from primitive living to the 
twentieth century in a generation, Margaret Mead 
writes the following i in her recent book entitled 
New Lives for Old: 


For what we need today is imagination, imagina- 
tion free from sickly nostalgia, free from a terror of 
machines bred of mediaeval fantasies or from the 
blind and weather-bound dependence of the peasant 
or the fisherman. And yet that imagination must not 
be empty, for an empty imagination and a free imagi- 
nation are not the same thing. From a room out of 
which all the devils have been swept come only medi- 
tations about other devils or counter-devils. Then the 
mind is free only to take horns on or off the fright- 
ening face of the future. 

This book . . . is based on the belief that Ameri- 
can civilization is not simply the last flower to bloom 
on the outmoded tree of European history, doomed 

perish in a common totalitarian holocaust, but 
something new and different. American civilization 
is new because it has come to rest on a philosophy of 
production and plenty instead of saving and scarcity, 
and new because the men who built it have them- 
selves incorporated the ability to change and change 
swiftly as need arises. This book is based on the be- 
lief that Americans have something to contribute to 
a changing world which is precious, which can be 
used with responsibility, with dedication . . . This 
precious quality which Americans have developed, 
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thru three and a half centuries of beginning life, over 
and over, in a virgin land, is a belief that men can 


learn and change—quickly, happily, without vio- 
lence, without madness, without coercion, and of 
their own free will... As we have learned to change 
ourselves, so we believe that others can change also, 
and we believe that they will want to change, that 
men have only to see a better way of life to reach 
out for it spontaneously.* 


To keep that “something precious” in Ameri- 
can civilization alive, we must, as we work with 
children, stimulate their imagination—their cre- 
ative imagination. It was imagination that created 
the assembly line, the photo-electric cell, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the free public school 
system, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the free 
and responsible press. Ralph Waldo Emerson said 
it in these words: “What the tender and poetic 
youth dreams today, and conjures up with inarti- 
culate speech, is tomorrow the vociferated result 
of public opinion, and the day after is the charac- 
ter of nations.” 

So, if our nation is to continue to have charac- 
ter, our children must have creative, imaginative 
dreams of a better land, a better world, a better 
life. And we who have responsibilities for helping 
select curriculum content have another yardstick 
or guidepost to help us. We select content which 
in our best judgment will help children develop 
creative, imaginative power. Deliberately we 
eliminate from the curriculum experiences, activi- 
ties and content which interfere with or contrib- 
ute little to the achievement of this goal. 

We want our children to be healthy 
tally and physically. Somehow we want our chil- 
dren to learn to live with themselves successfully. 
We want them to accept themselves—to be able 
to wake up in the middle of the night and go back 
to sleep successfully. We want them to have 
strong and healthy bodies—as straight and as 
sturdy as possible. We want them to know how 
to play so as to recreate interest and zest in living. 
And we want them to know how to work, to 
lose themselves in work, to submerge themselves 
in following a goal. 

We want our children to be thoughtful. We 
want them to base action on thought instead of 
on fear, tradition, prejudice, considerations of 
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economic gain, or all the other possible bases. 
We want them to be thoughtful, too, in terms 
of the “nice things to do”—acts which may 
best be described by words such as courtesy, 
kindness, helpfulness, friendliness. Perhaps most 
of all we want them to know how to use their 
God-given intelligence to find answers to prob- 
lems, to think thru issues, to analyze statements 
made by other persons, to guide their own 
choice-making. Most of the people who have 
really made a difference in human history have 
been thinkers—thoughtful men and women. As 
our civilization continues to become more com- 
plex, the demand for thoughtful persons con- 
tinues to mount. 

We want our children to be courageous. 
Free men need to be courageous or they will 
cease to be free. What we have in this republic 
is worth preserving and improving. And so we 
must build courage into our boys and girls— 
courage to stand for the right in spite of criti- 
cism, courage to stand in spite of peer pressure, 
in spite of sneer and slander. 

We have recently passed thru a tremendously 
significant period of history in our land w hen, 
for a time, it began to appear that freedom to 
differ from what certain persons or groups 
thought was no longer to be tolerated. I’m thank- 
ful that that battle seems at the present to be, if 
not wholly won, at least so conclusively held in 
suspended animation that the air seems cleaner 
and fresher and more worth breathing again. 
Some people were hurt, were vilified, were prac- 
tically crucified because we, as a people, were 
afraid to be brave. If you haven't seen the film, 
“Three Brave Men,”—try to see it when it comes 
to your neighborhood. Also try to get in at the 
first of the show. It is based on a true story of an 
honest servant who was caught in our hy steria. 

Growing up in such an age—thru a time when 
many people seem less willing to stand for what 
they truly believe than a generation or two ago— 
our children are bound to be affected. And they 
will learn their standards of courage from us. The 
question becomes, then, a very personal one. Do 
we stand forthrightly for the values which we 
espouse? Judge Learned Hand, speaking before 
the eighty -sixth convention of the Univ ersity of 
the State of New York at Albany on October 24, 
1952, made a memorable statement which has been 
quoted frequently. It bears repeating here. 
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God knows, there is risk in refusing to act till the 
facts are all in; but is there not greater risk in aban- 
doning the conditions of all rational inquiry? Risk 
for risk, for myself I had rather take my chance that 
some traitors will escape detection than spread 
abroad a spirit of general suspicion and distrust 
which accepts rumor and gossip in place of undis- 
mayed and unintimidated inquiry. I believe that that 

community is already in process of dissolution where 

each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the accepted 
creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of dis- 
affection; where denunciation, without specification 
or backing, takes the place of evidence; where ortho- 
doxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the 
eventual supremacy of reason has become so timid 
that we dare not enter our convictions in the open 
lists to win or lose. Such fears as there are, are a sol- 
vent which can eat out the cement that binds the 
stones together; they may in the end subject us to a 
despotism as evil as any that we dread; and they can 
be allayed only insofar as we refuse to proceed on 
suspicion, and trust one another until we have tan- 
gible ground for misgiving. The mutual confidence 
on which all else depends can be maintained only by 
an open mind and a brave reliance upon free discus- 
sion. I do not say that these will suffice; who knows 
but we may be on a slope which leads down to ab- 
original savagery. But of this I am sure; if we are to 
escape, we must not yield a foot in demanding a fair 
field, and an honest race, for all ideas.* 


How can we decide what to teach? By clearly 
deciding what we want our children to learn— 
then by using our best judgment to select content 
which seems to promise the maximum probable 
achievement of the goals we have set. It seems to 
me, this year of 1957, that we want our children: 


to be loyal to country and to mankind 
to be literate 

to be creatively imaginative 

to be healthy 

to be thoughtful 

to be courageous 


Achievement of such goals is essential for the 
maintenance of freedom and opportunity. Con- 
tent should be selected or repudiated in terms of 
its probable contribution. The best judgment of 
every elementary school principal and of every 
elementary school teacher must be marshalled in 
the process. The United States has “something 
waar’ to communicate to the world. 


’ Judge Learned Hand, as gees & in “Nea News,” Na- 
tional Education Association. Vol. 7. No. 3 (Feb. 27, 
1953), p- 8. 
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OPERATION 


ROBERT W. EAVES 


The bus terminal in Portales, New Mexico, of- 
fers its customers a variety of 400 comic books 
and many popular magazines—as well as tickets 
to Amarillo, Albuquerque, Las Vegas, and be- 
yond. To the members of a one-w eek summer 
workshop at Eastern New Mexico University at 
Portales, a visit to the terminal’s popular news- 
stand yielded a wealth of information about the 
reading interests of local citizens. 

Employing cooperative faculty planning, the 
elementary school principals and teachers who 
made up the workshop group studied methods of 
school program planning based on needs which 
can be identified thru community study. They 
explored quick ways of studying a community to 
identify needs, then followed thru to see what 
these needs seemed to suggest in terms of curricu- 
lum change. With concern for the school’s role 
and responsibility in implementing needed 
changes, the group focused its attention on a spe- 
cific need which they felt they had detected in 
Portales—the need for wider, more varied, and 
more critical reading. 

Demonstrating how much a school faculty can 
learn about a community in just one afternoon, 
workshop members, in teams of two or three, 
spanned the town’s major pulse points. They vis- 
ited the local police station, the health depart- 
ment, the board of education, the public library, 

and the most popular newsstand in town. Teams 
interviewed inhabitants who could recall the time 


Rahese W. Eaves is Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. In his 
article he has incorporated many ideas and observations 
contributed by participants in a summer workshop held 
at Eastern New Mexico University, Portales. 
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when Portales was a village and New Mexico 
only five years old. College students and new 
residents were asked: “What do you think « 
your town and the schools?” And several hey 
gators drove thru Portales with senses sharpened, 
prepared to describe, in detailed reports, the 
things they observed. 


Portrait of Portales 

Pooling their findings, the reporters carefully 
sketched their profile of Portales. It is a town 
proud of its schools, its teachers, its administra- 
tors, and its children. . . . Morale runs high, both 
in and outside the classroom, in this stable com- 
munity of about 8,000. . There are few 
play areas, but well- organized youth groups offer 
recreational activities. . . . The local newspaper 
is friendly to the saieuels ond most cooperative. 
... More than 50 percent of the homes have tele- 
vision sets but reception is limited. . . . Economic- 
ally, Portales citizens feel secure. and 
food processing support many and offer a fairly 
dependable livelihood. 


good 


Farming 


Low humidity, relatively high altitude, and 
southern latitude conspire to give Portales a 
healthful, gracious climate. Nor is this benefi- 


cence confined to the climate. It is reflected 
the sense of well-being which pervades homes, 
schools, and organizations. Former pupils, par- 
ents, policemen, city officials, and the man-on- 
the-street are uniformly proud of their city and 
its schools. When asked: “Do you think 
schools are doing a good job?” they 
thusiastically: “They certainly are! 
There is no doubt about it—the people of 
Portales are proud of their schools, and justifiably 
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so. Good leadership and flexibility characterize 
this superior school system. 


The Newsstand’s Secret 

Altho citizens are content with their schools’ 
basic program, the workshop participants were 
concerned about some “growing edges.” They 
felt and said: “The schools are doing a fine job, 
but we have one question about reading. Chil- 
dren can read, but why don’t they read more 
good material?” The public librarian said: “Some 
children come to the library for books they hear 
about at school or at home, but cannot find. We'd 
like to have more juvenile readers and higher 
circulation figures.” The local principals in the 
workshop asked: “Do we have enough stimulat- 
ing books in our classrooms? Can we arrange for 
better coordination with the public library?” (In 
addition to the books in the classroom, each ele- 
mentary school has a central library with an 
average of better than ten books for each child 
enrolled.) 

But the newsstand at the bus terminal held a 
very special secret. The children of Portales are 
reading—but, like their elders, they head for the 
newsstand for much of. their reading matter. 
Comic book circulation figures zoom astronomi- 
cally high. Periodicals and paper backs are sold 
by the truck load. Careful statistics, tallied by 
the newsstand proprietor and turned over to the 
workshop group, gave a picture of the reading 
preferences of Portales children and their par- 
ents. This plus other information suggested that 
while Donald Duck is a household member, not 
many children know Mrs. Mallard and Ping, 
Donald’s literary relatives. And Henry Huggins, 
Homer Price, Mary Poppins, Caddie Woodlawn, 
Kintu and numerous other literary characters are 
strangers in many Portales homes. 


In a Changing Society 


Next, the workshop members explored the 
role reading can play in sound educational pro- 
gramming for the future. Could reading help 
children to adjust more intelligently to increased 
leisure time? Could it foster wiser use of the 
complex communication forces influencing them 
on all sides? Could reading nourish a deeper un- 
derstanding and respect for other peoples of the 
world whose destinies are certain to be inter- 
twined with our own? 
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In an article in the May 1957 issue of THe 
NationaAL ELEMENTARY PrincipaL, Harold Mc- 

Nally says: “Much of our current school pro- 
gram educates children for today’s world, assum- 
ing it will be substantially the same when these 
youngsters are adults. . The only thing we can 
be sure of is that the hoteve will be vastly differ- 
ent. What kinds of learning have \ value and rele- 

vance in a rapidly changing world?’ 

Like children all over ‘the land, the youngsters 
of Portales are a constant target for a seething 
welter of impressions, facts, opinions, specula- 
tions, and unresolved ideas hurled at them from 
every corner of our culture thru many media. 
Comic books, their preference among these 
media, pack an impressive w allop. The influence 
of the content of these comic books is one 
thing—it may be constructive; it may be destruc- 
tive. But without question, devotion to this pic- 
ture-and-few-words type of reading material lim- 
its the time, and perhaps curbs the inclination, to 
explore and to develop interest in other kinds of 
reading material. 

Another potential competitor for time is tele- 
vision. So far, television is not taking a large per- 
centage of children’s time in Portales. But re- 
ception will improve. more programs will be 
accessible, and within the next decade television 
will certainly bring to Portales another compell- 
ing competitor for reading time. 


What Can Be Done? 


The suggestions made by workshop members, 
expressed mainly thru questions, were stimulated 
by the situation as they saw it in Portales. But 
the same questions might well be raised by any 
school staff concerned with appraising and im- 
proving the quality of the job they are doing. 

Can schools teach children to understand the 
potentialities and the limitations inherent in the 
various mass media? Should the schools assume 
responsibility for helping children learn to sort, 
to tag, to interpret, and to judge the information 
and the impressions stemming from today’s mass 
media? 

Propaganda, persuasion, and prejudice abound 
in a society courageous enough to allow expres- 
sion to all. Yet the continuance of this freedom 
presupposes a critical citizenry trained to un- 
derstand, to interpret, to question. 








Can the schools help children develop ways of dis- 
tinguishing fact from hunch, of sensing quickly 
the difference between the silly and the significant 
in the news and all about them? 


Can we train students to note fallacious reasoning, 
to spot the on sequitur, to unmask the prejudiced 
statement, to identify the emotional pitch, to ques- 
tion the easy generalization? Can we help them see 
the differences between unsupported generaliza- 
tions and documented facts? 


Can we teach children to understand the emo- 
tional impact of words? Can we teach them to 
question both the efficacy of print and their 
own susceptibility to the curious control of words 
and of pictures? Might we not explore semantics 
with our students? 


Will reading acquaintance with many diverse fic- 
tional characters and with well-written non-fic- 
tion offer children a frame of reference and 
carry insulation against ignorance? 


Extending our definition of reading to include 
many media—signs, ads, faces, radio, and the 
screen, as well as print—should we not teach 
youngsters to apply critical reading to all areas 
of living? Will cigarette smoking transform 
Johnny into a Mickey Mantle? Will Blotto’s 
Beer turn Tom into a man of distinction? Can 
face cream spiked with jasmine transform a girl 
into Cleopatra? Magic has its moments—but 
should they not be so tagged? 

Can good children’s literature help children 
learn to distinguish between reality and fantasy? 
Can it help them appreciate the solid foundation 
of selected facts and ideas which sound reasoning 
and reality demand? Well-written juveniles con- 
struct reality carefully, craftfully distinguishing 
between the real and the make-believe. Perhaps 
this quality, along with others, marks the good 
children’s book. 

Critical reading—encouraged in the classroom, 
reinforced by exposure to many children’s books, 
and applied in daily living—can help young peo- 
ple develop into insightful nationals and wiser 
individuals. Can it not also help them learn to 
find the common humanity and dignity they 
share with peoples of other nations? We think it 
can, but unless there is sustained planning and 
action, both in and out of school, unless we make 
a many-pronged attack on inertia, we cannot give 
proper place to this often neglected area—criti- 
cal reading and thinking and feeling. 
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The present and the predicted increase in lei- 
sure time offers a frightening vacuum for the child 
and the adult who lack resources. In the article 
referred to earlier, Harold McNally reminds us 
that: “Millions seek ways to kill time outside 
their working hours; after retirement they kill 
time until time mercifully retaliates.” 

Considering the potential values reading can 
bring to leisure time, workshop members posed 
provocative questions. 

“Why do the children of Portales read comics? 
What values do they seek? Could these values be 
found in children’s books?” 

Children read for many reasons and for many 
purposes. They read for fun and for esc: ape, much 
as adults do. They read for identification, and 
they seek comfort in stories about other children 
who must cope with difficult problems. They 
read for adventure, for spiritual values and ide: als, 
and they read for information. 

“Could more teachers encourage Portales schoo! 
children to explore their own reasons for read- 
ing, starting with their preferences in comic 
books, and moving toward finding and reading 
other kinds of books that satisfy the s 
and interests?” 


same needs 


Summing Up 

Operation Newsstand was not intended to be- 
and in one-half day could not have been—com- 
prehensive enough as a community study to 
provide sufficient information to make com- 
pletely valid judgments and interpretations. It 
was intended, rather, to explore one means by 
which a school may relate its program to the 
needs of the community it serves. More specifi- 
cally, the principals and teachers in this sum- 
mer workshop sought to do these things: 

1. To illustrate some of the ways in which a 
school staff can collect data about the community 
in which they work—data which provide a pic- 
ture of the community, economically and cultur- 
ally. 

2. To illustrate how these data can be inter- 
preted and used to determine some of the needs 
of the community. 

3- To illustrate what a school staff may do in 
appraising the school program, to see how well it 
is meeting community needs and to consider 
how that program might be changed to do a bet- 
ter job of meeting the needs that are revealed. 
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For Good Supervision... 


Facts and Follow-up 


More and more, educators are recognizing the 
fact that the success of public education rests pri- 
marily upon the shoulders of the principal. Today 
the job of the principal is no different in basic 
outline from that of any other manager of a large 
office or industrial plant. He is responsible for 
the production of a desirable level of competence 
among the pupils. He must organize the office 
and see that it is efficient. He has a responsibility 
for the morale of the personnel and also for the 
general attitude of the community toward public 
education. He is in charge of a ‘sizable physical 
plant and must order and make available the nec- 
essary materials and supplies. He is the manager 
of a ‘complex operation, and any manager must 
be an efficient and competent supervisor. His 
whole success depends upon his skill at this task. 

There are at least three essentials for effective 
supervision of a school. First, the responsibility 
must be fixed as that of the principal. Second, the 
principal must assemble sufficient data to know 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 
Third, he must undergird the weaknesses in the 
educational structure and keep the plant operat- 
ing at peak performance. 


Fixing the Responsibility 


In order to supervise effectively, a principal 
must be given the necessary responsibility and 
authority. 

Too frequently, recognition of the importance 
of the principal’s job has not kept pace with the 
growth of appreciation for some other phases of 
the educational scene. Yet the nature of the prin- 
cipal’s position places him in a unique situation, 
unlike that of any other person within the sys- 
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tem. While the board may adopt certain pro- 
grams and policies, it is the principal who knows 
how to adapt them to the school and community. 
While norms of attainment may be established 
and accepted, it is the principal who interprets 
and applies them. While the superintendent may 
sense lay unrest in the district, it is the principal 
who is in a position to know the facts within the 
community. Each subject specialist may seek to 
build the program within his own area, but it is 
the principal who knows the proper balance of 
time which should be devoted to instruction in 
each subject. Even classroom teachers work with- 
in the restriction of a year’s span with a group of 
children, but the principal sees the child in the 
light of several years. No other person has the 
same opportunity to know the faculty as a whole, 
as a team at work; and no superintendent, or di- 
rector, or special teacher can get such a picture 
simply by an occasional visit or by working with 
only a part of the total program. 

Addition of these facts can give but one sum: 
if we are to produce better results from our edu- 
cational programs, their direction must be placed 
in the hands of the person best situated to do the 
job—the principal. This action cannot, however, 
be taken surreptitiously; the board, the superin- 
tendent, the teachers, the parents, and the com- 
munity at large must both understand and sup- 
port it. And the principal must produce results 
or be replaced. 

Such a stand will do several things. First, it will 
give the principalship a new measure of prestige 
and challenge. It will make this post a worthwhile 

career, rather than a halfway station for aspirants 
to the superintendency. In it, a person will have 
the opportunity to show what he can do as the 
manager of an educational plant and build his 
reputation on his ability to produce. Second, au- 
thority will be firmly established. Many teachers 
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have groped in a mist of uncertainty as to whom 
to go or how to get answers to pressing prob- 
lems, with the result that entire faculties are per- 
meated with a feeling of aimlessness and lack of 


direction. Third, it will result in action which is 
more likely to fit the needs of the situation be- 
cause it is based on the principal’s firsthand fact- 
ual knowledge. Fourth, it will mean a greater use 
of resource people, for their need will become 
more obvious. And, finally, our educational pro- 
gram will be strengthened. 


Getting the Facts 


Effective supervision must be based on factual 
knowledge. 

No principal can afford to direct the program 
by “feel.” When businesses are small, it may be 
sufficient for the storekeeper to keep accounts in 
his head, but with any volume of business, he 
must keep accounts. In the youth of air travel, 
pilots many times flew by instinct, but no pilot 
today would so risk the lives and safety of his 
passengers. Education today is big business, even 
by our present- -day standards of big business. Edu- 

cation today is a matter of survival, even by our 
modern standards of warfare. We can no more 
trust the growth and development of children to 
chance, than the businessman or the pilot can 
trust to “feel.” 

Neither can a principal afford to think that 
because he has a number of statistics at hand he is 
in command of the school situation. He must 
know what the program is accomplishing. The 

sales manager can tell in a wink the number of 
sales made in the last month or year, the person 
who is the top salesman, the product most in 
demand, the item that needs to be “pushed.” He 
can tell the nature of demand in various com- 
munities and where items will not sell. So, too, 
should a principal be able to tell which subjects 
seem to be “selling” more slowly than others, 
which students need help, the amount of material 
children can absorb, what things need to be added 
to or subtracted from the program to make it 
better. 

More specifically, the principal needs to be 
able to tell: 1) how many students are over age 
for their grade; 2) how many students are below ‘ 
within, or above the normal range of ability; 
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3) how many students are below their grade level 
in each subject; 4) how many students are having 
social or emotional problems which are inter- 
fering with their normal development; and 5) 
how many students are physically handicapped. 
In addition to knowing how students a 
in the above categories, he must know who these 
pupils are and the nature of their difficulties, 
Given a knowledge of these things, the principal 


many 


C 


is in possession of some of the important facts 
about the program. 

The basic factors a principal needs to take into 
account about the students in the school may con- 
veniently be grouped into three areas: 1) factors 
of social and emotional adjustment; 2) 
of physical condition; 3) 
achievement. 

Social and emotional adjustment. A good deal 
of vital data on the social and emotional adjust- 
ment of pupils can be gathered from records of 
teachers, from both formal and informal tests, 
from teacher observation, and from visitation in 
the homes of children. Before the first quarter of 
the school year ends, the teacher should have 
completed some such form as the chart below on 
students with emotional and social problems and 


factors 


factors of academic 


Students with Social and Emotional 
Problems—Grade 4 


Problem area Number of Students 
aa es 8 67 2 ¢ 
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6. Aggression 

7. Compensation 
8. Daydreaming 
9. Egocentricism 
10. Identification 
11. Negativism 
12. Rationalization 
13. Regression 

14. Repression 
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Name of Student Problem Areas 


Delong, Constance 1, 2, 3, 6 
Langsford, Johnny 3, 6, 8 
Moorhead, Rose 1, 3, 6, 7, 
Rex, Mary 3, 6, 8, 
Sheppard, Dale 1, 3, 6, 11 
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turned it in to the principal. It should be pointed 
out that before a child is classified under one or 
more of the categories listed in this chart, his be- 
havior must be such as to evidence a pronounced 
and consistent problem, and not just be a matter 
of discipline common to many well-adjusted chil- 
dren. This emphasizes the need for teacher skill 
in observation. 

From reports of this kind by the teachers, the 
principal can prepare a composite report for the 
building. By using different colors for each grade, 
the principal can indicate the number of children 
in each category from every class. The result will 
be an easily accessible reference to the names of 
all children with social or emotional problems. 

It is frequently the case that some of the 
most important facts the principal needs to know 
about the pupils of the school are related to the 
social and the emotional environment in which 
children work. In this area, teachers and adminis- 
trators alike are generally less prepared. But since 
it is necessary to function in these areas if we are 
to do an adequate job of education, it is a simple 
matter to conclude that we must become pre- 
pared. This can be done thru in-service education 
or thru further professional courses, but done it 
must be. 

Physical growth and development. One of the 
most impractical things an educator can do is to 
attempt to force learning on a child physically 
unable to accept it. One of the most inhuman 
things that an educator can do is to ignore such 
a child. It is the principal’s responsibility to help 
identify those children who are physically handi- 

capped and provide a program from w hich they 
can benefit. This is not so much a job of getting 
the facts—we have files and desk drawers jammed 
with figures—as it is a matter of assembling the 
facts into a composite picture simple and clear 
cucagh to give help in planning an attack upon 
the problem. 

Analysis of the physical status of pupils may 
best be done in some situations by the nurse, and 
in others by the classroom teacher. In either in- 
stance, some form such as the chart on special 
students will prove helpful. As in the area of so- 
cial and emotional adjustment, the figures for the 
building as a whole must be cast into some form 
meaningful enough to give a useful picture. By 
looking at this chart, we can quickly see that this 
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Special Students 
Grades K-6 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 





Vision (corrected) 


Moderate (20/70 in bet- jm 
ter eye) 

Severe (20/70—20/200) 

Blind (20/200 & below) 


Hearing 
Slight loss 


Severe loss 





Speech 





Organic defect 
Articulation 

Accent 

Stuttering, stammering -——?> 


Restricted activity 
Heart 

Rheumatic fever 
Post polio 

Palsey 
Other 














Mental 

Superior (I. Q, 130+) 
Slow (I. Q. 90 — 70) 
Retarded (I. Q. 70— 















































school has a real problem with children who 
have speech handicaps. (For actual use, the chart 
should be large enough to permit the extension 
of all the lines to their full length.) The principal 

of this school should know that he cannot ignore 
such a situation, that the faculty needs to be 
aware of it, and that together they should plan : 
for meeting the needs of. the children concerned. 

By reference to the reports of each room, the 
principal can be informed as to the classes these 
children are in and the severity of their handi- 
caps. With this information, he will know the 
name of each child in the building with any 
physical handicap, can plan with teachers for the 
best type of program and, when necessary, can 
secure the services of additional personnel. 

Academic achievement: There are at least three 
sources of information directly related to aca- 
demic achievement—the age-grade report, the 
record of pupil intelligence, and the test results 
in each academic area. 

The age-grade report is standard for all schools 
today. From it a principal can get his first hint 
about which pupils are likely to need help—and 
he can get it early in the sc hool year. With this 
information, he can begin to plan with the staff 





how to help these children. Any child more than 
one year below his grade level is a potential for 
special help. 

All schools should have on file the scores of 
each pupil on intelligence tests. To obtain a re- 
liable record, these tests should be given at least 
every other year. 

Every school should have a regular program 
of testing pupil achievement in the subject-matter 
areas. This can be accomplished by using some of 
the many standardized tests on the market today. 
These tests can be giv en twice in each year—one 
during the first month of the school year and the 
other ‘before the last six weeks of school to deter- 
mine progress made and identify where help 
needs to be given before the school vear ends. 

It is possible, however, to have files filled with 
all this information and still have only a hazy pic- 
ture of how good a job the school is doing. What 
is needed is some way of getting a composite pic- 
ture of these results along with an indication of 
what reasonably can be expected of each child. 
This can be done in a rather simple way by 
plotting test scores for children in each room on 
a scattergram and then combining this informa- 
tion in one large graph for the whole school. 

The diagram to the right correlates the results 
of a sixth-grade class on an intelligence test and 
on an achievement test in reading. We can very 
quickly see that there are six children in column 
1 who are below grade (lower than —1) and who 
are handicapped by low L.Q. scores. In column 2, 
we can identify five children who are below grade 
level in reading but are able to do the work. 
These children can profit by normal reading in- 
struction, perhaps in the classroom. In column 3 
we find seven children with more than average 
ability—one doing above average work, four 
doing average work, and two below grade level. 
The latter two pupils constitute a special problem 
and the cause of their failure to achieve in keep- 
ing with their ability needs to be determined. By 
also including the names of pupils, the principal 
can make this chart even more valuable. 

The principal should have information of this 
kind about every pupil in the building for at 
least the areas of reading, arithmetic, and spelling. 
In the upper grades, it is possible to prepare dia- 
grams for the language arts, social studies, and 
study skills. 
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The chart on the opposite page presents a com- 
posite picture of the achievement in arithmetic of 
grades four, five, and six in a small elementary 
school. By combining information about seve: al 
grades or the w hole school, the principal can 
gain an excellent overview of the program. 

Several facts are apparent from this diagram: 
1) most of the children in these grades are within 
reasonable range of their grade level; 2) with 
three exceptions, those students below grade level 
are also handicapped by their ability to achieve; 
3) of the twelve students with an I. QO. below oo, 
all but four are doing grade level work; 4) few of 
the pupils in these grades are achieving above 
their grade level; 5) only four of the twenty pu- 
pils of above normal ability are doing work above 
their grade level; 6) only in the sixth grade are 
any pupils achieving below their grade ‘level. By 
referring to reports of this nature submitted by 
each teacher, the principal can identify all pupils 
by name. If he will use this type of information in 
working with the staff, it will be possible to pro- 
vide a program more closely geared to meeting 
the needs of each individual child. 


Correlation of Achievement and |. Q. 
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Each dot represents a child. For actual use, the chart should 
be on a large enough scale to permit inclusion of an abbre 
viation of each child’s name beside the appropriate dot. 
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The complete picture. Keeping in mind that 
the school is effective only to the degree to which 
it helps each child meet his own needs, the prin- 
cipal must know the needs of each child and plan 
to help him. The final step in the fact-finding 
phase of the principal’s duties is to compile a list 
of all pupils who have some academic, social, 
emotional, or physical handicap. This will not be 
as difficult as it might seem, for many of the chil- 
dren with one handicap will also have others, 
which will shorten the list considerably. With 
such a list at hand, and with the individuals in 
mind, the principal is in a position to make realis- 
tic plans. 


Guiding the Program 


Effective supervision must see that the job gets 
done. 

Supervision is founded upon having a definite 
responsibility and being in possession of the facts 
relative to the job. Ww ith these steps taken, the 
principal must see that a program is created which 
will produce the desired results, that the program 
functions so as to produce those results, and that 
the end result is what was originally envisioned. 
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These three steps could be labeled: 1) planning; 


2) observing; and 3) evaluating. 

Planning the program. With reliable data at 
hand, the principal and faculty are in a position 
to sit down together and make plans. No well- 
informed teacher today expects to teach the same 
thing in the same manner to all the pupils in his 
room. The whole matter of grouping children 
within the class can become a matter of coopera- 
tive planning between the teacher and the prin- 
cipal. The amount of planning will vary, of 
course, from teacher to teacher depending on 
the needs of the pupils and the ability of the 
teacher. It is far more necessary for the principal 
to give this type of help to his faculty than it is 
to check lesson plans each week, yet there are 
many who spend hours rev iewing lesson plans 
without a know ledge of the children being taught. 

A glance at the first chart will open many ave- 
nues of speculation for principal and teacher. 
What should be done with the two children in 
column 3 who are working below grade level? 
What type of program should be developed for 
the pupils in column 1? Why are six children in 
column 2 doing below average work? Again it 
is worth the saying, programs are worthwhile 
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only in terms of their worth to individuals, and 
it is with individuals that we must work. 

Planning the program with the individual 
teacher is always necessary, but it is also wise to 
review the schoolwide organization. From the 
data compiled, other facts may come to light. A 
review of the second chart might raise such ques- 
tions as these: Why does the sixth grade have so 
many more pupils than the other classes? Are 
there enough pupils below average in ability to 
necessitate a special type of program? The chart 
on social and emotional problems, if it were com- 
pleted for the entire building, might raise the 
question as to why there are so many children 
developing aggressive habits. Certainly the last 
chart poses a serious problem of how children 
with organic speech defects can best be served. 
When these problems reveal themselves to be 
beyond the scope of the classroom teacher or the 
current school program, the principal and the 

faculty need to do some specialized planning to 
meet the need. 

The wise and profitable use of supervisors or 
helping teachers has bothered school administra- 
tion for some time. It is not uncommon to find 
unusually fine teachers given the title of super- 
visor and then spending all of their time w orking 
with first-year personnel. Again it is sometimes 
found that the person carrying the title of super- 
visor is actually performing a wide variety of 
unrelated duties, ranging from those of a type of 
specialized clerk to those of an assistant superin- 
tendent. Under the direction of trained and in- 
formed principals, these specialists can be used to 
supply the needed direction where specialized 
knowledge is truly required. In this capacity, the 
combined experience and knowledge of these 
trained people can be used to solve the knotty 
problems of teaching and learning, and not wasted 
in the performance of routine duties. In fact, 
under such an organization, it is possible to en- 
vision the emergence of the instructional con- 
sultant so sorely needed today in our educational 
structure. 

Observing and evaluating the program. No 
matter how fine a program is created, no princi- 
pal can trust to luck for the continual production 
of results. Constant vigilance is ever the price of 
worthwhile performance. 

There are many ways to observe and evaluate 
the school program. One is room visitation—of a 
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kind different from the traditional inspection 
tour. When the teacher and principal have dis- 
cussed and planned together for meeting the 
needs of pupils, they are working on a coopera- 
tive plane. The visit becomes an occasion for 
observing the pupil in action, not the teacher; 
and the follow-up meeting becomes a consulta- 
tion, not a conference where the principal re- 
views the mistakes of the teacher. In fact, the 
whole program will center on the welfare of the 
pupil, and the principal, teacher, and consultant 
will work together to find the combination of 
circumstances and techniques that will contribute 
to the welfare of the child. Both principal and 
consultant will find it necessary to visit classes 
more often under this approach—and will find 
themselves far more welcome! 

Another excellent way to observe and evaluate 
the program is to w atch teacher attitudes. Ev ery 
one likes to feel that he is doing a good job and 
most people are unhappy when they are working 
in an impossible situation. When the principal is 
doing an adequate job of supervision, the teach- 
ers will be “on top” of their jobs. Supplied with 
the information they need to direct their efforts 
where they will pay dividends, they will be sat- 
isfied and proud. If this attitude deteriorates, it is 
usually because the program is not operating 
properly. 

Pupil records can be used for evaluating the 
program as well as for helping to plan it. Play- 
ground activities are another constant source of 
information about the social, emotional, and phys- 
ical growth of children, and the principal who 
neglects this avenue of knowledge makes a serious 
mistake. 

The reactions of parents will also be valuable. 
Parents are usually not too impressed with a re- 
view of local and national av erages, lists of special 
equipment, or statistics on how many graduates 
go on to high school. Parents are first and basi- 

cally interested in the progress of their children. 

When children are doing good work and making 
desired progress, their parents are enthusiastic 
supporters of the school and its program. This is 
a good thing, for it can serve as an index to the 
program’s worth. 

Business has long been aware of the value of 
a “satisfied customer.” Educators would do well 
to remember that every well-educated child means 
many satisfied customers of the schools. 
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Teachers Plan 
for a 


New Year 


Since the Glencoe Schools have adopted a 
twelve-month program, teachers have a choice 
during the summer of pursuing further educa- 
tion, of trav eling to enrich their teaching, or of 
remaining in the community for an in-service 
program. Teachers have every fourth summer 
free. About one-third of the staff remains to par- 
ticipate in workshops, committees, individual 
projects, field trips, lectures, demonstrations, dis- 
cussions i , if they are new staff 
members. 

Summer activities are planned by a group of 
teachers and administrators representative of the 
entire faculty. Committee activities last summer 
included work on school publications, resources, 
audio-visual program, personnel policies, and cur- 
riculum. Individual projects were selected by 
each teacher according to what he thought w ould 
make his teaching more effective. Group and in- 
dividual field trips to places with scientific and 
sociological value were taken by teachers who 
will repeat the trips with their own classes next 
year. 

The activities of one committee will give a 
picture of what a group with common needs and 
interests can accomplish. The 6th-, 7th-, and 8th- 
grade teachers wanted time to work together on 
mutual problems, so an upper school committee 
was established. The committee included a prin- 
cipal; five 6th- grade teachers, four of them new; 
two new 7th-grade social studies teachers, and 
two &th; the assistant superintendent; two mathe- 
matics teachers, a science teacher, and a music 





teacher. Attending frequently because of their 
Gretchen Collins is an eighth-grade social studies 
teacher at Central School, Glencoe, Illinois. 
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interest were two more 7th-grade social studies 
teachers enrolled in nearby universities. This was 
a group tremendously interested in w orking on 
upper school curriculum and problems of con- 
cern to all. And it represented the major subject 
areas, the self-contained classroom, special fields, 
and administration. 

For the summer agenda certain problems had 
been listed before school closed. The summer 
group added others, and the problems varied 
from reviewing curriculum areas to assigning 
lockers. 

For opening meetings, the group decided to 
review the social studies and English programs— 
what was being taught; resources used; how to 
improve content, methods, and materials. In so- 
cial studies, one teacher at each grade level re- 
viewed the program for the grade. The high 
school freshman handbook was consulted so that 
sequence and scope of social studies from 6th- 
thru gth-grades could be considered. 

Skills expected at each level were discussed in 
detail. Typical discussion questions were: When 
should we start teaching outlining? Should 6th 
graders do long-term projects? Are we empha- 
sizing geography skills enough? Do we neglect 
certain areas of the world? Do we give training 
in specific reading skills thruout the grades? How 
do we meet individual needs in big class projects? 

In the area of English, correlation with social 
studies was discussed and examples given. A pat- 
tern, similar to that used in reviewing the social 
studies program, was used in studying each phase 
of the English program. 

At the large group meetings, exhibits of all 
texts, supplementary reading books, current 
events papers, audio-visual lists, teacher-made 
materials, and official bulletins for each subject 
were examined. (How many 8th-grade teachers 
have reviewed materials used in the 7th- and 6th- 
grades?) Also available was a list of oth-grade 
texts. 

From the large meetings came the need for 
grade level meetings. Since four of the six 6th- 
grade teachers were newly employed, that group 
met frequently. They worked out a mimeo- 
graphed outline of the content and a plan of 
work for seven units in social studies. With the 
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principal's help they listed in this bulletin ways 
to enrich the social studies by individual or group 
reports, weekly new spapers, magazines, radio, 
TV, free material file, picture file, record library, 
book lists from the librarian, filmstrip library, 
films, and joint planning sessions with all 6th- 
grade teachers in the fall. Next they reviewed ap- 
propriate filmstrips, played records, learned to 
use AV equipment, browsed in the library, and 
spent time in the stockroom familiarizing them- 
selves with texts and supplementary materials. 

During the summer the reading counselor de- 
veloped a bulletin on the reading program in the 
6th grade, with ideas on word analy sis, vocabu- 
lary, comprehension and study skills, rate, oral 
reading, and reading in content fields. 

One. 7th-grade project was to review films re- 
lated to their social studies curriculum, place or- 
ders for the year, and prepare annotated lists for 
social studies classes. This group also set up a 
wall calendar for each month so that all upper 
school teachers could record special projects and 
programs and thus avoid overscheduling and 
making too many demands on children. The new 
teachers also studied books children will use in 
the fall. 

The &th-grade teachers reviewed new literature 
books, purchased after careful staff study, and 
correlated stories from the three literature sets 
with the social studies units. They also assembled 
mimeographed materials to use in class study of 
United States history and world affairs. One ‘8th- 
grade teacher set up resource units in social stud- 

Together the group prepared questionnaires 
to use in getting acquainted with children. 

All teachers spent considerable time studying 
the records of individual children they would 
have in the fall. They noted individual needs, tal- 
ents, and problems. The psychologist had teacher 
conferences to give helpful suggestions for any 
child referred to him the previous year. Requests 
for individual I. Q. tests for children new in the 
school the preceding semester were submitted to 
the psychologist. 

In 7th- and 8th-grades, the special needs pro- 
gram was planned after study of permanent rec- 
ords, evaluations by former teachers, report 
cards, and test data. Previously, the first two 
weeks in September had been set aside to review 
these data. How much better it was to have time 
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during the summer to do a thoro job. For the 
special needs period of 45 minutes four days a 
week, children of 7th and 8th grades are grouped 
according to their needs and interests. Class lists 
were set up and individual needs and talents re- 
corded for each child. From these lists groups 
were organized for special help in reading, mathe- 
matics, spelling, and study habits. In the fall, addi- 
tional “needs” groups will be added after further 
evaluation of children. Interest groups may in- 
clude dramatics, arts and crafts, chorus, orchestra, 
Spanish, advanced science and mathematics, crea- 
tive writing, and cooking. 

Teachers studied new materials to be used 
their special needs classes. For example, the per- 
son who will have the special reading class re- 
viewed the latest books, pamphlets, tests, games, 
and workbooks published to help the slow reader 
of junior high age. 

The group g guidance program, planned a year 
ago by an upper school staff committee, was re- 
evaluated. A teacher doing university study vol- 
unteered to do research on 1957 resource material 
that might be added to the present list of books, 
pamphlets, ditto material, filmstrips, and movies 
for 7th- and 8th-graders. 

A discussion on discipline, prompted by one 
of the new teachers, was worthwhile for the 
whole committee. How do you get children to 
develop self control? How orderly should a 
classroom be? How do you get the class quiet at 
g:00 a.m.? What about hall behavior? How do 
you handle real discipline problems? Do you be- 
lieve in keeping children after 
work is not finished? What about assembly be- 
havior? From this discussion surely there will 
come more consistency among staff members— 
and better behavior among children. 

Between group sessions teachers handled such 
jobs as: assigning lockers, getting supplies for the 
first month, learning how to record attendance, 
finding bulletin board pictures, and putting class- 
rooms in order. 

Said one new teacher, “Getting to know you 
has been very important. Tell other schools that 
getting acquainted with teachers who will be in 
the same grade, building, or system is most im- 
portant. We have a feeling for the school. We 
feel secure and we look forward to meeting the 
youngsters we already know so well.” 
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There’s a motive, they say, 


behind every murder. You have to find 


the motive to solve the mystery, and to understand it. So you must 
discover the hidden agenda to find out how and why groups behave as 
they do. Leland P. Bradford tells you how to recognize hidden agendas 


and what to do about them in... 


The CASE of th 


HIDDEN 


LELAND P. BRADFORD 


The main reason for people coming together 
and forming a group is that there is a publicly 
stated, agreed-on task to be accomplished. This 
is the surface, or public agenda. It may be a pro- 
gram, a task, an objective. But below the surface 
there are quite apt to be hidden agendas which 
the group probably does not openly recognize. 
Individual members often have these private 
agendas. 

It would seem that if the task is clear and the 
leader competent there could be no reason why 
the group should not proceed logically and calmly 
to an intelligent conclusion. Yet, as we know too 
well, groups do not always work logically nor 
react intelligently. They wrangle over inconse- 
quential points while the main issue is neglected, 
make decisions that would ill become a ten-year- 
old, or forget all patterns of logical thinking as 
they tortuously twist their way thru masses of 
muddled thinking. 

Before our judgment of groups becomes too 
severe, however, we need to realize that groups 
are working simultaneously and continuously on 
two levels. One level is formally labelled. Whether 
confused or clear, simple or difficult, this is the 
obvious, advertised purpose for which the group 
meets. It represents the acknowledged task fac- 
ing the group: to nominate a slate of officers for 
the local PTA, to plan a meeting, or to gain un- 
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derstanding of child behavior. It is the open and 
acknowledged agenda for the group. 

Unlabelled, private and covered, but deeply 
felt and very much the concern of the group, 
is another level. Here are all of the conflicting 
motives, desires, aspirations and emotional reac- 
tions held by the group members, subgroups or 
the group as a w hole that cannot be fitted legiti- 
mately into the accepted group task. Here are 
all problems which, for a variety of reasons, can- 
not be laid on top of the table. Appropriately, 
these are called hidden agendas. 


An assistant superintendent of schools believed 
that many of the teachers in her city needed further 
training. ‘The superintendent accepted her idea and 
suggested that such training be started either by con- 
ducting a two-day training institute on Fridays and 
Saturdays or by having “hour-and-a-half meetings 
once a week for ten weeks. Either plan placed the 
training period on the teachers’ own time. 

At a meeting the principals agreed at once on the 
value of such training and appeared at first to like 
either of the alternative plans. However, difficulties 
then arose. Some wanted one plan, some the other. 
All the teachers could not meet at the same time. 
Hidden agendas were never mentioned. Many of the 
principals resented being given only two choices. 
Others suspected that the superintendent believed 
their schools were backward. They thought that the 
training program was really aimed at showing up 
their schools. 

Two of the principals were younger; they felt 
they were better liked by the aneleanandete and 
they wanted to support him in anything he wanted. 
Two other principals had a number of older teach- 
ers whom they knew would object seriously to the 
whole idea. 

The situation was further complicated by the as- 
sistant superintendent who was new to her job and 
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not entirely accepted by the principals. At the meet- 
ing she made the weight of the superintendent too 
obvious. She implied that she thought the system 
was behind the times. The principals hoped secretly 
that something would happen to eliminate the entire 
idea, so they delayed matters, waiting for a miracle. 

These were only some of the hidden agendas. They 
are sufficient to indicate why any decision was diffi- 
cult and action almost impossible. The group was 
working on private agendas and hence moved illogi- 
cally on its surface task. 


Each agenda level affects the other. When a 
group is ‘proceeding successfully on its surface 
agenda with a sense of accomplishment and group 
unity, it is evident that major hidden agendas 
have either been settled, are being handled as the 
surface agenda is being worked on, or have been 
temporarily put to sleep. Let the group reach a 
crisis on its surface agenda and run into difficul- 
ties, however, and somnolent hidden agendas 
come awake. 

Groups can work hard on either or both agen- 
das. A group frequently spends endless time get- 
ting nowhere on its surface agenda, seemingly 
running away from its task, and yet, at the end, 
gives the impression of a hard- working group. 
Often group members leave a meeting saying, 
“Well, we got somewhere at last.” Yet, if asked 
where they got, they would have mentioned 
some relatively trivial decisions on the surface 
level. What they were really saying was that 
some very important hidden agendas had been 
solved. 

A group may have been working hard without 
visible movement on its appointed ‘task. Suddenly 
it starts to move efficiently on its surface task 
and in a short time brings it to an adequate con- 
clusion. The group had to clear its hidden agenda 
out of its way before it could go to work on its 
obvious job. 


A high school faculty committee met to decide 
what to do about the coming retirement of the head 
of the English Department. The meeting meandered 
in a curious fashion. Under the rather easy leader- 
ship of the chairman, each committee member seem- 
ingly felt impelled to make two kinds of statements 
in one sentence—such as: 

“I certainly want to have us give a fine present to 
Miss X, but T worry what kind of precedent we are 
setting.” 

“If anyone deserves a fine ceremony, Miss X does. 
However, I wonder how much the teachers can af- 
ford to give.” 

“Miss X herself wouldn’t want us to do anything 


for her, but we really shouldn’t let her feeling stand 
in the way of doing something nice for her.” 

After these statements were expressed in a num- 
ber of ways, there seemed to be a sudden group feel- 
ing that something had been completed. At a certain 
point, the group dropped all hesitancies and methodi- 
cally, objectively and quickly analyzed its task, de- 
termined how to collect information about what 
Miss X would want most, what the rest of the teach- 
ers would most like to give her, how the ceremony 
of presentation could be dignified, and how to keep 
it all at a cost that was neither too niggardly nor too 
profligate. 


To the observer it appeared that here was a 
group hidden agenda that needed to be handled— 
the opportunity for each group member to ex- 
press in a legitimate fashion certain hostilities he 
felt toward Miss X, or thought that other teachers 
felt. If the leader had moved too fast to a decision 
or had tried to prevent these expressions, the 
hidden agenda would probably have come out in 
a less adequate solution to the group task. Com- 
mittees under circumstances of that sort have 
bought presents that were obviously inappro- 
priate or unwanted by the recipient. 


Don’t Judge Hidden Agendas 


Hidden agendas are neither better nor worse 
than surface agendas. Rather they represent all 
of the individual and group problems that differ 
from the surface group job and therefore may 
get in the way of the orderly solving of the sur- 
face agenda. They may be conscious or uncon- 
scious for the member or for the group. They 
are not to be blamed or damned. Burying them 
does little good. Pretending that, like country 
cousins, they are unrelated to the group is equally 
ineffective. They are important, because they 
concern the group, and something needs to be 
done about them. The answer may be to solve 
them or to shelve them. 

Groups, fortunately, can work on both agenda 
levels at the same time. What is needed is im- 
provement in effective w ays of working on hid- 
den agendas as well as on the surface agenda. The 
first step toward greater effectiveness is to rec- 
ognize the kinds and sources of hidden agendas. 

Hidden agendas can be held by: 1) group 
members; 2) the leader; 3) the group itself. Each 
of these, in turn, can be divided in terms of the 
cause of the hidden agenda held and the person 
or group unit to which its actions are directed. 
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The hidden agendas held by \ various individuals 
in a group grow out of a number of causes. Some 
hidden agendas deal with the group task. 


The Individual and the Group Task 


While the group may be struggling for an ac- 
ceptable solution to its problem, some members 
may have brought answers in their hip-pockets. 
Obv iously a hip- pocket answer is usually not 
acceptable to a group because it implies that one 
individual stands to gain, somehow, more than 
the rest, and because it implies that the individual, 
by himself, is much more competent than the 
group. So the individuals with hip-pocket an- 
swers wait until they judge the time is appropriate 
for them to have just thought of a good idea. If 
their minds are pretty w ell closed to any other 
solution but their own, and if they are intent on 
watching the group discussion to find the best 
time to enter their solution, they are probably 
not the best contributing members of the group. 

In back of some group members stand invisible 
companions. They, with the particular group 
member, belong to some other group and they 
are present to make certain their representative 
fights for the special interest of their group. The 
fact that these invisible companions are present 
only in the mind of the group member makes 
them no less effective in controlling his behavior 
in the present group. 

These group members are torn by divided 
loyalties. So long as the groups follow the same 
path, there is no conflict. Let the paths divide 
and the individual must try to bring them to- 
gether or be forced to choose between them. The 
individual may change from a flexible, coopera- 
tive group member to one who is more tense as 
he tries to push the group toward a point to 
which it doesn’t particularly want to go. To the 
group which doesn’t know of the hidden conflict 
of divided loyalties, the behavior of the individual 
may seem suddenly incomprehensible. 

As a group moves toward the solution of its 
task, it may suddenly threaten some group mem- 
ber and make him fearful. Perhaps a staff group 
is about to make a decision that threatens to bring 
criticism to the job area of one individual. Per- 
haps a group is approaching a decision that makes 
one group member fear he will have difficulty in 
defending his colleagues in another group. For 
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differing reasons these individuals would hesitate 
to state their fears. Nevertheless, these fears are 
going to become dominant hidden forces causing 
members to try to change the group’s direction, 
irrespective of the logic or desirability of the 
path the group is taking. 

Sometimes group members have hidden agen- 
das directed against group procedures that limit 
their freedom to dominate the group. When pro- 
posals are made for better group organization of 
time and resources (buzz groups, subgroups, 
limitations on time), it is frequently the person 
who manipulates and monopolizes the group who 
is most distressed and who feels too much atten- 
tion is being paid to group procedures. 


The Individual’s Place in the Group 


Having entered into a group, each individual 
is concerned with his place in the group and his 
relationships to the other group members. He 
wants to know what is expected of him and the 
limitations on his actions. The depth and intensity 
of his concern will vary with the importance of 
the group to him. No one wants to be excluded 
and every one wants to bask in the sunlight of 
the group respect. Some need to be liked more 
than do others, and some need to have more 
power to influence the group. Certain individuals 
have more need for protection against dominance 
and aggression and the need for greater depend- 
ency on others. 

In any group there is a struggle for power and 
position which continues until a temporary equili- 
brium of influence structure has been reached. 
As individuals leave the group, as new members 
enter or as a crisis develops, the equilibrium may 
be disturbed and the power struggle renewed 
and sometimes intensified. 

One of the best times to observe the force of 
these hidden agendas is during the opening pe- 
riod of a group or its first few meetings. Tension 
is present in the group—hesitancies and watchful 
waitings—opening g gambits by some who aspire 
to influence or power. Each individual figura- 
tively has sensitive feelers out, probing the atmos- 
phere, the group behavior, and the actions of 
others so that he can answer satisfactorily ques- 
tions concerning the degree of security and pro- 
tection against attack. He wants to know w hat 
is expected of him and how his contribution will 
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fit into the group; who will fight for power in 
the group; who is likely to compete with him; 
whom does he feel closest to when issues arise; 
and what can be expected of the leaders. Here 
are the basic problems the group is struggling 
with as it starts its history. The fumbling, stiff 
beginnings of many groups are more readily 
understood when seen against the background of 
the crucial hidden agendas of getting acquainted 
and moving as a group. 

Leadership obviously affects the way in which 
the struggle for position and influence dev elops 
and the effectiveness of its solution. The highly 
dominant leader who so controls the group that 
members answer only his questions merely pushes 
the struggle for position farther underground, de- 
lays its solution, and makes possible the emergence 
of a few secondary group dominators. He main- 
tains the tension of insecurity among members 
because the group has had little chance to form 
as a group. He has tried to keep it a collection of 
individuals responsive to him. 

The weak leader, who gives the group no help 
in its problem of group formation, merely serves 
to encourage one or two overly dominant indi- 
viduals either to take over the group and immo- 
bilize it by fear of aggression or to use the group 
as a battlefield as the two competing leaders fight 
it out. In either case the normal process of group 
formation is distorted and handicapped. Obvi- 
ously, even after the initial effort of the group 
to dev elop as a group is well under w ay (and 
this process never ends), interpersonal struggles 
on the hidden agenda level continue to have their 
effect upon the group. 


The Individual and the Leader 


Each individual possibly has a special set of 
hidden agendas concerning the leader. 

He may compete with the leader for influence 
on the group. Obviously he cannot state his pur- 
pose—he may not even ‘be aware of it. He would 
have to make denial if it were brought up. But 
his hidden agenda comes thru in a variety of in- 
direct ways. He may challenge what the leader 
has said at some point. (There is a definite but 
not always easily recognizable difference be- 
tween the legitimate member challenge of a mis- 
take by the leader, and the challenge that has for 
its purpose the destruction of the leader.) Usually 
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the competing member waits until he senses the 
group is reluctant to follow the leader, and so 
his challenge is more likely to gain group sup- 
port. By directing questions at 
group members, he may try to direct discussion 
back to himself, and so, for a while, control the 
group. By suggesting acceptable solutions to 
group impasses, or by making procedural sug- 
gestions, he may try to prove himself more im- 
portant to the group than is the leader. He is 
usually content that the designated leader retain 
the title so long as the group is largely influenced 
and controlled by him. 

He may, as another type of hidden agenda, 
feel generally hostile to all leaders. This hostility, 
usually unconscious, probably has grown out of 
childhood experiences with his father, 
teachers, church leaders, etc. Hostility to leader- 
ship does not always lead the individual to desire 
to dominate the group himself. He may be more 
concerned with attacking leadership wherever 
found. 

On the other hand, childhood experiences lead 
some individuals generally to seek to be de- 
pendent on leadership. For these people there is 
greater satisfaction when they can find and cling 
to a person who assumes leadership responsibili- 
ties. Their hidden agenda is to maintain the com- 
fortable state of dependence and their group con- 
tributions are affected by the degree of attack 
upon the leader and the extent of group accept- 
ance of the leader. 

On the conscious level, individuals may have 
certain hidden agendas in relation to the leader. 
If he is seen as likely to make possible the ac- 
ceptance of a solution favorable to them, they 
will support him. He may equally well be re- 
jected if the individuals feel he endangers the 
solution desired by them. 

Most people have no great hostility toward 
leadership or overwhelming need to compete for 
leadership. Furthermore, the hidden agendas 
toward leadership are seldom clear cut. A num- 
ber may be present, to greater or lesser degrees, 
in any one individual. 

Also group members rightly need to criticize 
and endeavor to change the leadership in its 
direction because of the mistakes of omission or 
commission the leader may be making. Criticisms 
do not necessarily indicate indulging hostility 
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of its purpose if it made people feel guilty every 
time they differed from the group leader. 


The Leader’s Hidden Agendas 


Even the leader has his hidden agendas. One 
may be merely the desire, which he nobly or pru- 
dently inhibits, to cut the throat of an obstreper- 
ous individual. Another, and unfortunately too 
frequently present when the role of leader should 
be that of helping the group work out its deci- 
sions, may be a hip-pocket solution which he 
inserts when he thinks the group has reached an 
impasse and is ready to accept his solution. 

On the deeper, and usually unconscious level, 
his hidden agenda may be that of maintaining his 
leadership at any cost. The position of influence 
and power is pleasing, and he will resist relin- 
quishing it. One of the hardest tasks facing any 
leader of a continuing group is to allow it to 
grow up and to be less dependent on him. On 
the other hand, other individuals may tend to 
want to give away their leadership at the same 
time they seek it. Usually this ambivalence grows 
out of a feeling of guilt about wanting to be 
leader. 

Of course, many leaders have neither of these 
hidden agendas. They may be willing to accept 
leadership when the group requires it, be pleased 
by their opportunity to serve and to have recog- 
nition, but be glad to release the leadership to 
others. Where groups have grown in ability and 
maturity to a point w here every member is 
playing a leader role in some way in the group, 
pressures toward maintaining the leader role are 
greatly reduced. 


Group Hidden Agendas 


Once a group has begun to form (when there 
is some expectation that it will meet more than 
once and when there is felt to be some common 
concern of the group as a whole), it shows many 
characteristics common to individuals. Its most 
fundamental trait seems to be a will to survive. 
No matter how much at war parts of the group 
may be with other parts, there is usually a move- 
ment of the group itself that can only be ex- 
plained on the basis of an urge for survival. A 
group under attack, either from a source outside 
the group or from one of its own members, will 
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move to resist this attack, whether or not it is a 
logical criticism of the group’s operation. A group 
with absent members will show signs of depres- 
sion and worry. Somehow the fact that these 
members are absent seems an attack on the group 
—as if the members, if they really valued the 
group, would find some way of attending. When 
new members come into a group, there is a pe- 
riod in which the group exudes a sense of tension 
until it knows whether the new members will 
disrupt the group. When one member moves too 
fast and too far, causing potential splits in the 
group, a quiet resistant movement grows within 
the group. 

A group is fearful of conflict when the con- 
flict promises to destroy the group, even tho it 
permits and encourages conflict among members, 
against the leader, against an outside force, as a 
means of escape from its job. The difference lies 
in whether the conflict threatens the basic group 
being. Warfare is tolerated—is even fun—until 
it threatens the basic survival of the group. 

The group may have hidden agendas about its 
task. If the task is seen as too difficult, if it sug- 
gests consequences that might be harmful to the 
group, if it has been pressed on the group by 
some outside group or individual that is disliked 
by the group, if it is solely the leader’s task, the 
group’s hidden agenda may be to slow down on 
the task. While this i is never brought out on the 
surface, the group has many ways of running 
away from its job. One pattern of flight may be 
that of endless discussion over unimport ant de- 
tails, another the flight thru w riting on the black- 
board endless lists that could better be done by 
one person later. Escape into discussion of prin- 
ciples or into esoteric arguments is very common. 
Anecdotal periods that delay work are found in 
many groups. 

Groups develop hidden agendas about a given 
group member or leader. Where someone has 
been overly aggressive, the group may center its 
hostility upon ‘thet individual. Under tension from 
sources that cannot be adequately attacked, : 
group may scapegoat one of its own pone nal 
Thus groups distort the pattern of work on the 
task level to fit the many hidden agendas which 
are present. 

Groups can readily develop hidden agendas 
concerning the leader. If he is too dominant, the 
hidden agenda reaction may take the form of 








passive resistance. If he takes sides on crucial 
issues or leaves the group with no security about 
his fairness, active revolt may take place. Fre- 
quently a group is obviously followi ing the lead- 
ership of one of its members, while it permits 
the designated leader to go thru the empty 
forms of leadership. 


What To Do about Hidden Agendas 


The problem of handling hidden agendas in 
such a way that they do not block group pro- 
ductivity or lead to group failure and disinte- 
gration faces every leader. 

Pretending these agendas are not present, rul- 
ing the group with an iron hand, and forcing it 
to stay on the beam have been relatively unsuc- 
cessful. Usually a leader who acts in this w ay 
comes out with an apathetic endorsement of his 
own plan, with no responsibility upon the parts 
of the members to carry it out, with much con- 
flict and aggression in the group, or with many 
efforts of the group to run away from its job. 

Effective leadership, however, can do much to 
help the group bring together its work on both 
its surface and hidden levels. The leader who 
recognizes that his function is basically to help 
the group at its points of need, rather than to 
direct the group or pull it along, reluctantly, 
after him, can do much with the problem of hid- 
den agendas. His approach of service to the 
group should tend to make him more sensitive 
to group needs and more diagnostic about group 
problems. 

Such a leader can observe the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. Look for hidden agendas that are present. 
Recognition of the possibility of hidden agendas 
on individual and group level is the first step in 
diagnosis of group difficulty. Diagnosis is the 
necessary first step before intelligent action can 
be taken 

Remember that the group is continuously 
working on two levels at once. Consequently it 
may not move as fast on the surface task as the 
leader might wish. 

3. Try to make it easier for the group to bring 
its ‘hidden agenda to the surface. The leader may 
say, for example: “I wonder if we have said all 
we feel about the issue. . . . Maybe we should 
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take time to go around the table so that any fur- 
ther thoughts can be opened up.” 

4. Be sensitive to whether the group is ready 
to face its hidden agendas. When hidden agendas 
can be laid on the table and talked about, they 
are easier to handle. But many hidden agendas 
would hurt the group more if they were talked 
about openly. A leader or group member needs 
to be sensitive to this point and should try to 
recognize what a group can and cannot face at 
a ap point. 

. Don’t scold or pressure the group because 

it ae hidden agendas. They are present and legiti- 

mate and med to be worked on as much as the 
surface task. 

6. Help the group to remove feelings of guilt 
about hidden agendas. As groups are aided to 
bring out into the open some of the hidden 
agendas and treat them legitimately, there will 
be a lessening of feelings of guilt about them and 
a tendency to lay more of them on the table. 
The leader might say: “We certainly could ex- 
pect that each of us might see things somewhat 
differently and we cert tainly shouldn’t feel guilty 
about wanting different things accomplished. That 
is all part of the many differences that make up 
a group.” 

7. Help the group work out methods of solv- 
ing their hidden agendas just as they develop 
methods of handling their surface agenda. Such 
methods may vary, but basically they call for 
opening up the problem, collecting as much rele- 
vant data as possible, and seeking a solution based 
on such data. Obviously, data relating to the in- 
dividual’s feelings and problems are as important 
as more logical data. In the last analysis, problem- 
solving methods are needed for solving hidden 
agendas. 

8. Help the group evaluate its progress in han- 
dling hidden agendas. Each experience should in- 
dicate better ways of more openly handling 
future hidden agendas. As groups grow in ma- 
turity and strength, the number of hidden agen- 
das that remain hidden is definitely reduced. 
Short evaluation sessions, either the last fifteen 
minutes of a group meeting, or one meeting out 
of a series of meetings, can be very profitable to 
a group. In such sessions a group can look back 
to see how many more problems it was able to 
talk freely about and how much more confidence 
the group had in its members. 
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. . As a Teacher Sees It (James W. Gail) 


Let Mary Leave Early Today (Edward A. Ger- 
suk)—May 1954 

Let’s Give Teachers a Break! (Rodney Tillman)— 
May 1956 

Office Manuals (Martha G. Luck)—April 1954 

Opening a New School (Arthur R. Olson and 
Evelyn G. Jones)—May 1956 





Pointers for Faculty Meetings (Mrs. Marie M. 
Hughes, Richard F. Pride, Mrs. Jane Mel- 
vin Hornburger )—Feb. 1954 

Principal’s Responsibility for Instructional Im- 
provement, The (Mary E. Ronk)—Oct. 
1952 

Principal’s Responsibility for Management of the 
School, The (Oscar A. Morton)—Oct. 
1952 

Principal’s Responsibility for School-Community 
Relations, The (Robert N. Chenault)- 
Oct. 1952 

Principal’s Role in Educating the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child, The (Richard F. Weather- 
man and Lloyd Telschow )—Dec. 1956 

Principal’s Role in Evaluation, The (Lionel O. 
Pellegrin)—Dec. 1955 

Principal’s Role in Instructional Improvement, 
The (Laurence D. Haskew)—May 1956 

Principal’s Role in Instructional Leadership, The 
—Oct. 1955 

. . What Principals Say (Wesley Gingerich) 
. What Teachers Say (Helen Bollinger ) 
. What a Superintendent Says (Kenneth Ober- 


holtzer ) 
. What a Supervisor Says (Ethel M. Thomp- 
son ) 
Records—To Keep and To Use (W. F. Welshans ) 
—May 1954 


Scheduled Appointments for Parents, Children, 
Teachers (R. Melvin James)—Feb. 1954 
Policy—Dead, Dormant, or Dynamic? 
(Class in Education 218, University of 
Maryland, Clarence A. Newell, Instruc- 
tor)—Oct. 1953 
School Policy—Devised, Analyzed, Revised (Class 
in Education 218, University of Maryland, 
Clarence A. Newell, Instructor)—Feb. 


1954 
Policy—Imposed, 


School 


School Proposed, Composed 


(Class in Education 218, University of 


Maryland, Clarence A. Newell, Instruc- 
tor )—Dec. 1953 

School Records and Reports (Fred E. Harris)— 
May 1954 

Setting the Stage (L. C. McArthur, Jr.)—Feb. 
1953 


Small Group Guidance Conferences (Robert W. 
Gingrich)—April 1957 

Staff-Made Budget, The (George R. Reynolds )— 
May 1954 

Staff Meetings for Professional Growth 
Gex)—Feb. 1957 

Wavs of Change, The (Alice Miel)—Feb. 1956 

Who Goes There? (Thelma Reed)—April 1953 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Let the Parents Know (William G. Bartholomew) 


—Feb. 1954 
Open Door, The (James E. Lichtenberger )—Oct. 
1952 
ARITHMETIC 
Arithmetic Comes To Life (Lawson J. Brown)— 
Dec. 1955 


ART EDUCATION 
Mid-Century Ideas in Art Education (Arne W. 
Randall )—Oct. 1953 
Student Art Fair (Florence McNally )—Oct. 1955 


ATTACKS ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 
(See Criticism of Public Schools ) 


B 
BEGINNING PRINCIPALS 


Impressions of a Beginning Principal (Donald A. 
Holman )—Oct. 1952 


BEGINNING TEACHERS 
) (See also Orientation Programs for Teachers) 
(See also THe FLEXIBLE ScHooL, 72 p., Dept. pub- 
lication, 1957) 
Help for the New Teacher (Freddie Milam Saun- 
ders )—April 1954 
Helping Handbook for Teachers, A (Florence 
Shulman )—April 1954 
Helping the Beginning Teacher (Kenneth C. 
Coulter )—Oct. 1955 
Orientation Program for New Teachers in St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri (F. M. Coleman, Dorothy 
Osborne )—Feb. 1955 centerspread 
Simple Ways To Lose and Confuse New Teachers 
(Benjamin Mingle )—Oct. 1955 
Teacher-Appraisal Conference, The (William A. 
Watters)—April 1956 
What Every Teacher Should Know (A. Mary 
Hutton )—April 1954 
BUILDINGS 
(See School Buildings ) 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Bulletin Boards Speak for Themselves 
(D. C. Public Schools)—April 1954 
Use of the Bulletin Board (N. Dixon Myers)— 
April 1954 





CHANGE 
(See also THe FLextste ScHoo, 72 p., Dept. publi- 
cation, 1957) 
—Importance of and Implications of 
Broad Horizons for the Principalship (Harold J. 
McNally )—Oct. 1952 
Challenge Ahead in Elementary School Adminis- 
tration (Dan. T. Dawson)—Oct. 1956 
Change, Diversity, Similarity (Kenneth S. Cooper) 
j —Oct. 1956 


Economic Bases of Our Society (Thomas R. Car- 
skadon)—Dec. 1956 

Education for a World in Transition (John H. 
Furbay )—May 1957 

How Change Creates a Need for Flexibility (Com- 
mittee for the Study of Flexibility in the 
Elementary School, New York State As- 
sociation of Elementary School Princi- 
pals )—Feb. 1956 

Individual in Modern Society, The (Ralph W. Ty- 
ler )—Feb. 1957 

Population Facts and Factors (Philip M. Hauser) 
—Feb. 1957 

Using the New Leisure (Shirley Cooper)—Feb. 


1957 

Who’s Looking After Today’s Children? (Fred M. 
Hechinger )—April 1957 

World We Live In, The (Vera Micheles Dean) 
—Dec. 1956 

—Ways To Effect 

Direction of Change, The (Robert S. Fox)—Feb. 
1956 

Effecting Change (Lowell W. Beach)—Feb. 1956 

How Change Creates a Need for Flexibility (Com- 
mittee for the Study of Flexibility in the 
Elementary School, New York State As- 
sociation of Elementary School Princi- 
pals )—Feb. 1956 

Readiness for Change (Sarah Lou Hammond)— 
Feb. 1956 

Ways of Change, The (Alice Miel)—Feb. 1956 


CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Children in American Culture (Margaret Mead )— 
April 1957 

Children Worry, Too (H. H. Remmers and Rob- 
ert H. Bauernfiend )—Dec. 1952 

Competition and Cooperation in Our Society 
(Robert M. Isenberg)—May 1957 

What Kind of Athletics for Children? (Simon A. 
McNeely )—Oct. 1952 

Good Discipline Is Good Mental Hygiene (James 
G. Heaphy)—Feb. 1955 

Influence of Early Childhood—A_ Reappraisal 
(Harold H. Punke)—May 1957 

Orientation for Kindergarten (Paul F. Blackwell 
and Anne McAllister )—April 1954 

Sociometric Approach to Group Study (Taft B. 
Botner )—Feb. 1955 


CITIZENS COUNCILS AND PARENT STUDY 


GROUPS 

(See also School-Community Relations) 

Cooperative Study of Elementary Education in 
California (Glenn E. Barnett and Caseel 
D. Burke)—Feb. 1955 

Cracker Barrel, Part I, II, III (Willard L. Smith); 
Oct., Dec. 1954; Feb. 1955—Part IV (AI- 
lan Lassner and George Sharp)—April 
1955 


Interest, Study, and Action (Walter H. Hellman) 
—Dec. 1953 

Parents Help With Evaluation (Lorraine Addel- 
ston)—Dec. 1954 

Public and the Public Schools, The (William G. 
Carr)—Oct. 1956 

What Parents See (David J. Simpson)—Dec. 1954 

Yardstick Is the Child, The (Victoria Smith)— 
Dec. 1954 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


Change, Diversity, Similarity (Kenneth S. Cooper) 
—Oct. 1956 

Dear Parents and Friends (Class of Fifth-Graders, 
Campus School, Kalamazoo, Michigan )— 
Dec. 1954 

Essentials for Citizenship Education (William E. 
Young)—April 1956 

Government—Its Setting and Challenge (John 
Dawson )—April 1957 

Our Children and Tomorrow’s World (Vera M. 
Dean)—April 1955 

Student Council in Action, The (A. H. Blanken- 
ship)—Oct. 1956 

We Reexamine Our Goals (Elementary School 
Principals, Mason City, lowa)—Oct. 1954 

What Parents See (David J. Simpson )—Dec. 1954 


CLERICAL HELP 


Behind Each Classroom (Frank W. Hubbard)— 
Feb. 1955 
Clerical Help for the Principal (Leonor M. Rich) 
—Dec. 1953 
Divide and Conquer (Lynn N. Johnson, Mrs. 
Gladys Darling, Mrs. Elva M. Dugan, Au- 
drey Snodgrass, Mrs, Julia R. Ewan, Wal- 
ter F. Karst)—Dec. 1953 
Good Office Help (Robert Nash)—May 1954 
Interest, Study and Action (Walter H. Hellman) 
—Dec. 1953 
Office Manuals (Martha G. Luck)—April 1954 
Principal . . . Office Boy or Educator?, The (W. 
Norman Wampler)—May 1955 
a Study Their Jobs—Oct. 1953 
ae Metropolitan New York (William Graves 
and Nathan Stoller) 
. . in Glens Falls, New York (Robert N. King) 
. in Oakland, California (Colin D. Fern) 
. in Philadelphia, Pa. (C. Dorothy Beck and 
David Simpson) 
. . in Tennessee (Mack P. Davis) 
in Mobile, Alabama (Wayman T. R. Grant) 
Records at Trigg (Kana Parks Oberst)—May 1954 
We Need These Things (Lee O. Clark, Richard 
Featherstone, Edward Konopka, Phyllis 
Lennington, Scott W. Street)—Feb. 1955 


COMMUNICATION 


—Development of and Impact of 

Communication in Modern Society (Wilbur L. 
Schramm )—Oct. 1956 

—Methods and Technics for Schools 





Bulletin Boards Speak for Themselves (W ashing- 
ton, D. C. Public Schools)—April 1954 
centerspread 

Handbooks for Parents (C. Glen Hass, Henry C 
Fox)—April 1954 

Helping Handbook for Teachers, A (Florence 
Shulman)—April 1954 

In Praise of Four-Letter Words (Laurence B. 
Johnson)—April 1954 

Not “Deathless Prose”—But Good (Edgar S. Far- 
ley )—April 1954 

Office Manuals (Martha G. Luck)— -April 1954 

Use of the Bulletin Board (N. Dixon Myers)— 
April 1954 

What Every Teacher Should Know (A. Mary 
Hutton )—April 1954 


COMPETITION: AFFECT ON YOUTH 


Competition and Cooperation in Our Society 
(Robert M. Isenberg)—May 1957 

What Kind of Athletics for Children? (Simon A. 
McNeely )—Oct. 1952 


CONFERENCES—INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 


Individual Conferences (James L. Hymes, Jr.)— 
Feb. 1954 

Let the Parents Know! (William G. Bartholo- 
mew )—Feb. 1954 

Pointers for Faculty Meetings (Mrs. Marie M. 
Hughes, Richard F. Pride, Mrs. Jane Mel- 
vin Hornburger)—Feb. 1954 

Pointers for Parent Meetings (Mrs. Ruth Holstein, 
Donald G. Anderson, Arthur J. Lewis, 
Allan G. Carlson)—Feb. 1954 

Scheduled Appointments for Parents, Children, 
Teachers (R. Melvin James)—Feb. 1954 

Teacher—Appraisal Conference, The (William A. 
Watters)—April 1956 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY— 


BACKGROUND FOR THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
Change, Diversity, Similarity (Kenneth S. Cooper 


—Oct. 1956 
Children in American Culture (Margaret Mead) 
—April 1957 


Communication in Today’s Society (Wilbur 


Schramm )—Oct. 1956 

Competition and Cooperation in our Society (Rob- 
ert M. Isenberg)—May 1957 

Economic Bases of Our Society (Thomas R. 
Carskadon)—Dec. 1956 

Education for a World in Transition (John H 
Furbay )—May 1957 

Government—Its Setting and Challenge (John F. 
Dawson )—April 1957 

Individual in Modern Society, The (Ralph W. 
Tyler)—Feb. 1957 

Population Facts and Factors (Philip M. Hauser) 
—Feb. 1957 

Public and the Public Schools, The (William G. 
Carr)—Oct. 1956 
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Science and Public Understanding (Dael Wolfle) 
—May 1957 

Using the New Leisure (Shirley Cooper)—Feb. 
sant 

Who’s ee OE After Today’s Children? 
Hechinger )—April 1957 

World We Live In, The (Vera Micheles Dean)— 
Dec. 1956 


COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 
MENT OF EDUCATION 
—Broad Scale 
Cooperative Problem-Solving—The Role of the 
Principal (Stephen M. Corey )—May 1955 

Cooperative Programs for Teacher Recruitment— 
Part I & Part II (Nat’l Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, NEA)—April 1955 

Cooperative Study of Elementary Education in 
Calif. (Glenn Barnett and Caseel Burke) 
—Feb. 1955 

Determining What the Public Schools Should Do 
(Edgar L. Morphet)—Oct. 1954 


(Fred M. 


FOR DEVELOP- 


It Takes . . . Cooperation! (Leonora Wolf )—Feb. 
1955 

Let’s Get Together Now! (William G. Carr)— 
May 1954 


Southern States Work Cooperatively (Harold D. 
Drummond )—Oct. 1952 


CRITICISM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

—Meeting 

Capacity for Self-Direction (M. L. 
1954 

Give Thanks Unto Our Critics (Paul R. Hanna) 
—Dec. 1956 

How To Criticize Your 
Carr)—Oct. 1954 


Story )—May 


Schools 


(William G. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND 

IMPROVEMENT 

(See also 32nd Yearbook of Dept., Bases ror Er- 
FECTIVE LEARNING, 390 p., Sept. 1952) 

(See also 36th Yearbook of Dept., INstruCTIONAL 
MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 310 
p., Sept. 1956) 

(See also Arithmetic, Art Education, Change— 
Ways To Effect, Instructional Leadership 
—Principal’s Responsibility for, Music, 
Safety Education, School Camping, Sci- 
ence, Social Studies) 

“Box Top” Economics (L. 
_Feb. 1954 

Broad Horizons for the Principalship 
McNally )—Oct. 1952 

Class Trips Broaden Greenwich Youngsters (Vic- 
tor E. Leonard)—Dec. 1954 centerspread 

Concern for Balance in the Curriculum (Laura 
Zirbes)—May 1954 

Cooperative Planning for the School Year (Mary 
H. Hebberd)—May 1956 


Warren Nelson)— 


(Harold J. 


Continuous Program of Curriculum Improvement 
(Robert S. Fox)—Feb. 1953 
Essentials for Citizenship Education (William E. 
Young )—April 1956 
Foreign Languages and Intercultural Understand- 
ing (Theodore Andersson )—Feb. 1957 
Foreign Languages in the Grades: A Caution (Wil- 
liam R. Parker)—Feb. 1957 
of Elementary Education 
Kearney )—Oct. 1954 
Instructional Improvement (Mary E. Ronk)—Oct. 
1952 
and Teachers Design a Curriculum 
(Edythe Goldman and Helen Wilcox)— 
April 1955 
Programs and Practices in Focus and Perspective 
(Laura Zirbes)—Dec. 1956 
Recipe for Learning (Nina M. Greenlee and 
Ruth M. Greenlee)—Feb. 1957 
Report Cards—The Marking Problem (Stanley E. 
Jackson)—Feb. 1956 
Selecting Instructional Materials 
Sweat)—Oct. 1952 
Schools of Creative Life (Harold Rugg)—May 
1957 
Technics for Working Together—April 1956 
. in Baltimore, Md. (Mary A. Adams) 
. in Glencoe, Ill. (Norman Erickson) 
. . in Greeley, Colo. (David Fromm) 
. in Fairfield, Conn, (Walter H. Hellman) 
We Reexamine Our Goals (Elementary School 
Principals, Mason City, lowa) —Oct. 1954 
What Shall We Teach—and How? (Harold J. 
McNally )—May 1957 


Goals (Nolan G. 


Parents 


(Clifford H. 


CUSTODIAL STAFF 


Mezzanine Floor of the Multipurpose Room, The ° 
(Will S. Cluff, Jr.)—May 1956 


D 


DISCIPLINE 
Good Discipline Is Good Mental Hygiene (James 
G. Heaphy )—Feb. 1955 
Principal Was To Spank, A (Joseph O. Chand- 
ler)—April 1957 
Who’s Looking After Today’s Children? 
M. Hechinger)—April 1957 


(Fred 


E 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


“Box Top” Economics (L. 
Feb. 1954 


Warren Nelson)— 


EDUCATION OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL USA 

Alaska—Alaska Elementary Schools (Roman Mal- 
ach)—April 1953 

Brazil—Education in Brazil (J. Roberto Moreira) 
—Oct., Dec. 1956 





Burma—Where the Dawn Comes Up Like Thun- 
der—Part I, Il (Harold J. McNally )— 
Dec. 1953, Feb. 1954 

Hawaii—Schools in Hawaii—Paradise of the Pa- 
cific (Lillian A, Givens)—May 1955 cen- 
terspread 


ENTRANCE AGE 
Accent on Youth (Kathleen R. Comiskey )—April 
1957 


EVALUATION OF PRINCIPALSHIP 
Checklist for the Principal—Part I & Il (Wayman 
T. R. Grant, Robert N. King, Arthur J. 
Lewis, George R. Reynolds, Harry W. 
Robinson )—Oct., Dec. 1953 
How Doth the Busy Principal? (Harold J. Am- 
land )—Dec. 1952 
Principal, Know Thyself (Graduate Class in Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Harold J. McNally, Instruc- 
tor )—Oct. 1955 : 
Principal Was To Spank, A (Joseph O. Chandler) 
—April 1957 
Principal: Office Boy or Educator, The (W. Nor- 
man Wampler )—May 1955 
Principal’s Role in Instructional Leadership—Oct. 
1955 
. What Principals Say (Wesley Gingerich) 
. What Teachers Say (Helen Bollinger) 
. What a Superintendent Says (Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer ) 
. What a Supervisor Says (Ethel M. Thomp- 
son ) 
Principals Study Their Jobs—Oct. 1953 
. in Glens Falls, New York (Robert N. King) 
. in Metropolitan New York (William H. 
Graves and Nathan Stoller) 
. . in Mobile, Alabama (Wayman T. R. Grant) 
. . in Oakland, Calif. (Colin D. Fern) 
. in Philadelphia, Penn. (C. Dorothy T. Beck 
and David J. Simpson ) 
. . in Tennessee (Mack P. Davis) 
Teacher Looks At the Principal’s Job (Jeanette 
Marsh)—Feb. 1957 
Useful Diary Form, A (William H. Graves and 
Nathan Stoller)—Oct. 1953 
Wanted ... An Elementary School Principal (Una 
Rowe )—April 1955 





EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 


(See also Criticisms of Public Schools) 

As a Parent (Brant Coopersmith )—Dec. 1955 

Cracker Barrel, Part I, II, II] (Willard L. Smith) 
—Oct., Dec. 1954, Feb. 1955; Part IV 
(Allan Lassner and George Sharp )— 
April 1955 

Dear Parents and Friends (Fifth-Graders, Campus 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan )—Dec. 1954 

Determining What the Public Schools Should Do 
(Edgar L. Morphet)—Oct. 1954 





GOALS OF 


Education on Display (John Albert Hanson)— 
Feb. 1956 

Goals of Elementary Education 
Kearney )—Oct. 1954 

Good Teaching—How Does It Look? (Pauline 
Hilliard )—Dec. 1955 


(Nolan G 


How To Criticize Your Schools (William G. 
Carr )—Oct. 1954 
How To Make Visits Profitable to Teachers 


(Leonard Powér)—Dec. 1955 

Let’s Evaluate (Anne Blasig)—Dec. 1955 

Our Idea of a Good School (Board of Education, 
Palatine, Ill.) —Oct. 1954 

Parent Attitudes Toward Educational 
(James Capra)—Feb. 1957 

Parents Help With Evaluation (Lorraine Addel- 
ston )—Dec. 1954 

Principal’s Role in Evaluation, The (Lionel O. 
Pellegrin )—Dec. 1955 

Study Guide for Your Community, A 

Using Tests for Evaluation (Robert L. Ebel)- 
Dec. 1955 

We Looked At Our Schools (Florence Buford )- 
Dec. 1954 

What Parents See (David J. Simpson)—Dec. 1954 

Yardstick Is the Child, The (Victoria Smith)- 
Dec. 1954 


Practices 


Dec. 1954 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


All the Children of All the People (Doris Klaus- 
sen )—Feb. 1953 

Principal’s Role in Educating the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child (Richard F. Weatherman 
and Lloyd Telschow )—Dec. 1956 


FE 


FACULTY MEETINGS 


(See Staff Meetings) 


FINANCIAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Financial Support for Better Schools (Elsie Hayes) 
—April 1955 


G 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Behind Each Classroom (Frank W. Hubbard) 
Feb. 1955 

Capacity for Self Direction, The (M. L. 
—May 1954 

Determining What the Public Schools Should Do 
(Edgar L. Morphet)—Oct. 1954 

Goals of Elementary Education (Nolan G. 
Kearney )—Oct. 1954 

Our Idea of a Good School (Board of Education, 
Palatine, Illinois )—Oct. 1954 

We Reexamine Our Goals (Elementary School 
Principals, Mason City, lowa)—Oct. 1954 


Story ) 
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GUIDANCE 
(See also 33rd Yearbook of Dept., GUIDANCE FOR 
Topay’s CHILDREN, 278 p., Sept. 1954) 


Influence of Early Childhood—A_ Reappraisal 
(Harold H. Punke)—May 1957 

Small Group Guidance Conferences (Robert W. 
Gingrich)—April 1957 

Sociometric Approach to Group Study (Taft B. 
Botner )—Feb. 1955 

Using Tests for Evaluation (Robert L. Ebel) 
Dec. 1955 


H 


HANDBOOKS 

(See also Communications, Methods and Tech- 
nics ) 

—for Parents 

Handbooks for Parents (C. Glen Hass and Henry 
C. Fox)—April 1954 

—for School Secretaries 

Office Manuals (Martha G. Luck)—April 1954 

—for Teachers 

Helping Handbook for Teachers, A (Florence 
Shulman )—April 1954 


IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
Continuous Program of Curriculum Improvement 
(Robert S. Fox)—Feb. 1953 
Cooperative Planning for the School Year (Mary 
H. Hebberd )—May 1956 
Developing Group Processes (Magdalen Eichert) 
—April 1956 
Improving Instruction—A Cooperative Venture 
(Johnnye V. Cox and H. Titus Single- 
tary, Jr. )—April 1956 
On-the-Job Training (Anthony Marinaccio, Jo- 
seph Murray, G. Franklin Stover and Jo- 
sephine B. Wolfe )—May 1953 
Preparation We Need, The (W. George Hay- 
ward )—May 1953 
Teachers Go to Town in Philadelphia (Margaret 
Efraemson)—Feb. 1953 centerspread 
Technics for Working Together—April 1956 
. in Baltimore, Md. (Mary A. Adams) 
. in Fairfield, Conn. (Walter H. Hellmann) 
. in Glencoe, Ill. (Norman Erickson) 
.. in Greeley, Colo. (David Fromm) 
To Help a Teacher (John H. Treanor )—April 
1953 
We Build In-Service Education Programs on 
Principles of Learning (Arlington, Va. 
Public Schools)—Dec. 1952 centerspread 
We Looked At Our Schools (Florence Buford )— 
Dec. 1954 


INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

All the Children of All the People (Doris Klaus- 
sen)—Feb. 1953 

Continuous Program of Curriculum Improvement, 
A (Robert S. Fox)—Feb. 1953 

Coordinator and Consultant (Marie A. 
and Alex F. Perrodin)—Feb. 1953 

For Improvement of Instruction in Rapid City, 
S. Dak. (Mrs. Ellen M. Lee)—Feb. 1953 
centerspread 

Instructional Improvement, The Principal’s Re- 
sponsibility for (Mary E. Ronk)—Oct. 
1952 

Principal’s Role in Instructional Improvement, The 
(Laurence D. Haskew )—May 1956 

Problems for Staff Consideration (J. Murray Lee ) 
—Feb. 1953 

Selecting Instructional Materials 
Sweat )—Feb. 1953 

Setting the Stage (L. S. McArthur, Jr.)—Feb. 1953 

Sociometric Approach to Group Study (Taft N. 
Botner )—Feb. 1955 

Units: Are You Afraid of "Em? (Bzcb Brown)- 
April 1953 

We Need These Things (Lee O. Clark, Richard 
Featherstone, Edward Konopka, Phylis 
Lennington, Scott W. Street)—Feb. 1955 

We Reexamine Our Goals . . . in Mason City, lowa 
(Elementary Principals, Mason City, 
lowa)—Ocx. 1954 


( vapre Qn 


(Clifford H. 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
Improving Instruction . .. A Cooperative Venture 
(Johnnye V. Cox and H. Titus Single- 
tary, Jr.)—April 1956 
Instructional Leadership for Teachers—May 1956 
. . As a Principal Sees It (Beatrice O’Brien) 
. » Asa Teacher Sees It (James W. Gail )—May 
1956 
Practical Problem in Leadership, A (Edwin H. 
Reeder )—Feb. 1955 
Principal’s Role in Instructional Leadership—Oct. 
1955 
. What Principals Say (Wesley Gingerich) 
. What Teachers Say (Helen Bollinger) 
. What a Superintendent Says (Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer ) 
. What a Supervisor Says (Ethel M. Thomp- 
son ) 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
(See 36th Yearbook of Dept., INstructionaL Ma- 
TERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 310 p., 
Sept. 1956) 
Selecting Instructional Materials 
Sweat )—Feb. 1953 


(Clifford H. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Alaska—Alaska Elementary Schools (Roman Mal- 
ach )—April 1953 





Brazil—The Story of Education in Brazil—Part I, 
II (J. Roberto Moreira )—Oct. 1956, Dec. 
1956 

Burma—Where the Dawn Comes Up Like Thun- 
der—Part I, II (Harold J. McNally)— 
Dec. 1953, Feb. 1954 

Education for a World in Transition (John H. 
Furbay )—May 1957 

Hawaii—Schools in Hawaii—Paradise of the Pa- 
cific (Lillian A. Givens)—May 1955 cen- 
terspread 

Our Children and Tomorrow’s World (Vera M. 
Dean )—April 1955 

World We Live In, The (Vera M. Dean)—Dec. 
1956 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES 
(See Education Outside Continental USA) 


K 
KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Accent on Youth (Kathleen Comiskey )—April 
19 

No Kisdemmnene . . » in Creighton School Dis- 
trict, Phoenix, Arizona (Edwon Riggs)— 
April 1955 centerspread 

Orientation for Kindergarten (Paul F, Blackwell 
and Anne McAllister)—April 1954 

We Won Back Our Kindergartens in Fargo, 
North Dakota (Vincent J. Dodge)— 
April 1953 centerspread 


L 


LEGAL PRINCIPLES 
Legal Principles for Principals (Madaline K. 
Remmlein )—Dec. 1952; Feb., April, May 
1953 


LIBRARIES 

(See also 30th Yearbook of Dept., ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot Lisraries Topay, 312 p., Sept. 
1951) 

Bargain in Library Service, A (Raymond Embree) 
—Feb. 1954 

Library Program in Long Beach, California (Lois 
Fannin and Harold Judson)—Oct. 1953 
centerspread 


LUNCH PROGRAMS 
(See School Lunch Programs) 
M 


MANAGEMENT 
(See School Management) 


MEETING ATTACKS ON EDUCATION 
(See Criticism of Public Schools, Meeting) 





MEETINGS 
(See Conferences—Individual and Group, Par- 
ent-Teacher Meetings, Staff Meetings) 


| 
| 
| 


MUSIC 
Instrumental Music Program in Milwaukee (Emil 
F. Faith)—Oct. 1954 centerspread 
Time for Instrumental Music (Victor Weidensee) 
—Feb. 1955 
What about Music Reading? (Jack McLaurin 
Watson )—Feb. 1954 


N 
NEA CENTENNIAL 
NEA Centennial (Paul Street)—May 1956 
O 
OPENING NEW SCHOOLS 
Opening a New School (Arthur R. Olson and 
Evelyn G. Jones)—May 1956 


ORIENTATION PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 
Help for the New Teacher (Freddie Milam Saun- 
ders )—April 1954 
Orientation Program for New Teachers in St. 
Joseph, Missouri (F. M. Coleman, Doro- 
thy Osborne )—Feb. 1955 centerspread 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


—Athletics I 
What Kind of Athletics for Children? (Simon A. 

McNeely )—Oct. 1952 | 
—Camping 


Adventures in School Camping (Marion Jordan) 
—April 1953 

Camping Is Part of Our Program (Vita Hamilton 
and Mona V. Harding)—April 1954 

—General 

School Project in Mooresville, North Carolina, A 
(Mary M. Greenlee)—May 1953 center- 
spread 


P 
PARENT-TEACHER MEETINGS 

Education on Display (John Albert Hanson)— 
Feb. 1956 

Let the Parents Know! (William G. Bartholo- 
mew )—Feb. 1954 

Parents Help With Evaluation (Lorraine Addel- 
ston )—Dec. 1954 

Pointers for Parent Meetings (Mrs. Ruth K. Hol- 
stein, Donald G. Anderson, Arthur J. 
Lewis, Allan G. Carlson)—Feb. 1954 

What Parents See (David J. Simpson )—Dec. 1954 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 
(See also School-Community Relations) 
Cooperative Study of Elementary Education 
(Glenn E. Barnett and Caseel D. Burke) 


—Feb. 1955 j 
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Determining What the Public Schools Should Do 
(Edgar L. Morphet )—Oct. 1954 

Parent Attitudes Toward Educational Practices 
(James Capra)—Feb. 1957 

Parents and Teachers Design a Curriculum 
(Edythe Goldman and Helen Wilcox)— 
April 1955 

Parents Are Partners in the School Program (Eliz- 
abeth Neterer )—Dec. 1952 

Parents Help With Evaluation (Lorraine Addel- 
ston )—Dec. 1954 

Parents in Our Classroom (Jay Waxenberg)— 
Dec. 1953 centerspread 

What Parents See (David J. Simpson)—Dec. 1954 


POLICY 


(See School Policy) 


PRINCIPALS 


—Beginning (See Beginning Principals) 

—Evaluation of (See Evaluation of Principalship) 

—In Large Communities 

From Principals in Large Cities—Oct. 1955 

In Big Cities, the Principals Say—Feb. 1953 

—In Small Communities 

In Small Communities, the Principals Sey—April 
1953 

—Legal Principles for 

Legal Principles for Principals, Part I, II, Ill, and 
IV (Madaline Kinter Remmlein)—Dec. 
1952; Feb., April, May 1953 

—Selection of 

How Do Large Cities Select Principals? (Jay E. 
Greene)—May 1955 

Selecting and Training Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (John J. Forester)—Oct. 1954 

—Teaching (See Teaching Principals) 


PRINCIPALSHIP, THE 


—Administration and Supervision 

(See also Instructional Leadership) 

Administration Is Sharing (Lucy Nulton)—Dec. 
1953 

Broad Horizons for the Principalship (Harold J. 
McNally )—Oct. 1952 

—Evaluation of (See Evaluation of the Principal- 
ship) 

—Preparation for 

Cooperation for Competence—Oct. 1955; Feb., 
April, May 1956; Oct., Feb., April, May 
1957 

Neglected Areas (Joseph B. Doherty, Florence J. 
Patteson, Michael L. Cabot, Clarence A. 
Newell)—May 1953 

On-the-Job Training (Anthony Marinaccio, Jo- 
seph Murphy, G. Franklin Stover, Jose- 
phine B. Wolfe)—May 1953 

Preparation We Need, The (W. George Hay- 
ward )—May 1953 

Preparing Principals for Leadership (Fritz C. Bor- 
geson)—April 1955 


Schools of Education Provide (J. Harlan Shores, 
Henry J. Otto, Adolpha A. Sandin)— 
May 1953 

Selecting and Training Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (John J. Forester)—Oct. 1954 

Who Is a “Good” Principal? (Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old A. Serr, Mary A. McCune, Esther 
Way, Muriel Crosby, Mrs. Mary Louise 
Beverly, James A. Sensenbaugh )—May 
1953 

—Professional Aspects of 

Broad Horizons for the Principalship (Harold J. 
McNally )—Oct. 1952 

Challenge to Professional Associations, A (Robert 
L. Nash and Howard Wakefield)—April 


1955 
Principals . . . Will You Accept the Challenge? 
(Herold C. Hunt)—Oct. 1952 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(See also School-Community Relations) 
Meet the Press, Mr. Principal (Beatrice M. Gud- 
ridge and Roy K. Wilson)—Dec. 1952 
Polishing Public Relations (Henry McFadyen)— 
Dec. 1952 


R 


READING 
(See 34th Yearbook of Dept., REapinc For To- 
DAY’s CHILDREN, 278 p., Sept. 1955) 
(See also special publications of Dept.—Happy 
Journey, 32 p.; JANtE Learns To Reap, 
42 p.; SAILING INTO READING, 40 p.) 


RELEASED TIME FOR TEACHERS 
Let’s Give Teachers a Break! (Rodney Tillman) 
—May 1956 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 
Dear Parents and Friends (Class of Fifth-Graders, 
Campus School, Kalamazoo, Michigan )— 
Dec. 1954 
Report Cards—The Marking Problem (Stanley E. 
Jackson)—Feb. 1956 


S 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
There’s Fire in Their Learning at Four Corners 
(Mrs. Helen M. Johnson)—Feb. 1954 
What Is “Valid” in Safety Education? (Laura 
Zirbes)—Feb. 1953 
SALARIES FOR PRINCIPALS 
Principals’ Salaries in Urban Areas (Frank W. 
Hubbard )—May 1953 
Salaries for Principals (Robert W. Eaves)—May 
1955 
SCHEDULING 
About Scheduling—May 1956 
. in Arlington County, Va. (Levin B. Hani- 
gan) 


. . in Dallas, Texas (Melvin G. Marks) 
. in Fort Benning, Ga. (Hazel J. Scudder) 
in Wilmette, Ill. (Eleanor McEvoy) 
And a Time for Every Matter (James W. Tay- 
lor )—April 1953 
Let’s Look At the Double Session (George I. 
Thomas )—Feb. 1953 
They Said It Couldn’t Be Done (La Vera O’Day, 
Bessie Buckland, Fred E. Pauley )—April 
1955 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Buildings, Grounds and Services (Robert J. Simp- 
kins )—April 1953 

For Good Teaching . . . Supplies and Work Space 
(Marion Rockwood )—April 1953 

School Planning Is Everybody’s Business (Robert 
N. Grove )—May 1955 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Arranging for Community Participation 
ward Beasley )—April 1953 

Building Better Community Relations (Malvina 
W. Liebman)—Dec. 1952 

Community Resources Enrich the Instructional 
Program (Katherine Scrivener )—Dec. 
1952 

Cooperative Problem-Solving—The Role of the 
Principal (Stephen M. Corey )—May 1955 

Cooperative Study of Elementary Education in 
California (Glenn E. Barnett and Caseel 
D. Burke )—Feb. 1955 

Cracker Barrel, Part I, II, III Cw illard L. Smith)— 
Oct., Dec., 1954; Feb. 1955; Part IV 
(Allan Lassner and George Sharp)—April 
1955 

Education—A Community Enterprise—Dec. 1954 

Education on Display (John Albert Hanson)— 
Feb. 1956 

It Takes . . . Cooperation! (Leonora Wolf )—Feb. 
1955 

Let the Parents Know! 
mew )—Feb. 1954 

Meet the Press, Mr. Principal (Beatrice M. Gud- 
ridge and Roy K. Wilson)—Dec. 1952 

Open Door, The (James F. Lichtenberger )—Oct. 
1952 

Parent Attitudes Toward Educational Practices 
(James Capra)—Feb. 1957 

Parents and Teachers Design a Curriculum 
(Edythe Goldman and Helen Wilcox )— 
April 1955 

Parents Are Partners (Elizabeth Neterer)-—Dec. 
1952 

Parents Help With Evaluation (Lorraine Addel- 
ston )—Dec. 1954 

Parents in Our Classroom (Jay Waxenberg)— 
Dec. 1953 centerspread 

Pointers for Parent Meetings (Mrs. Ruth Holstein, 
Donald G. Anderson, Arthur J. Lewis, 
Allan G. Carlson)—Feb. 1954 


(J. Ed- 


(William G. Bartholo- 





Polishing Public Relations (Henry McFadyen)— 
Dec. 1952 

Scheduled Appointments for Parents, Children, 
Teachers (R. Melvin James)—Feb. 1954 

School—A Community Center, The (V. Mayo 
Bundy and L. ‘R. Wootton )—Dec. 1952 

School- -Community Relations (Robert N. Chen- 
ault )—Oct. 1955 

Study Guide for Your Community, 
1954; April, May 1955 

What Parents See (David J. Simpson )—Dec. 1954 

Working With Community Agencies (George J. 
Hooper )—Dec. 1952 


A—Oct., Dec., 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


At School Lunchtime in Centralia, Washington 
(Arthur Bogen )—Oct. 1952 centerspread 

Holiday Meal at Richmond School, The (Mathilda 
Gilles)—April 1956 centerspread 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


And a Time for Every Matter (James Taylor) 
—April 1953 

Arranging for Community Participation (J. Ed- 
ward Beasley )—April 1953 

Broad Horizons for the Principalship 
MeNally )—Oct. 1952 

Buildings, Grounds and Services (Robert J. Simp- 
kins )—April 1953 

Children Help With the School Office (Robert L. 
Nash )—May 1954 centerspread 

Classroom Interruptions (W. W. Hartsell, Roberta 
Johnston, Margaret Myers)—May 1954 

Divide and Conquer (Lynn N. Johnson, Mrs. 
Gladys Darling, Mrs. Elva M. Dugan, 
Audrey Snodgrass, Mrs. Julia R. Ewan, 
Walter F. Karst)—Dec. 1953 

Let Mary Leave Early Today (Edward A. Gersuk) 
—May 1954 

Principal’s Responsibility for School Management 
(Oscar A. Morton)—Oct. 1952 

Principals in Action (Alf H. Walle)—Dec. 1956 

Records at Trigg (Kana Parks Oberst)—May 1954 

Records—To Keep and To Use (F. G. Welshans) 
—May 1954 

School Climate (Ruth E. Kaiser)—May 1954 


(Harold J. 


School Records and Reports (Fred E. Harris)— 
May 1954 

Staff-Made Budget, The (George R. Reynolds)— 
May 1954 


Supplies and Work Space (Marion Rockwood )— 
April 1953 
Who Goes There? (Thelma Reed )—April 1953 


SCHOOL POLICY 


School Policy—Dead, Dormant or 


Dynamic? 


(Class in Education 218, University of 
Instruc- 


Maryland, Clarence A. Newell, 
tor)—Oct. 1953 
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School Policy—Devised, Analyzed, Revised (Class 
in Education 218, University of Mary- 
land, Clarence A. Newell, Instructor)— 
Feb. 1954 


School Policy—Imposed, Proposed, Composed 
(Class in Education 218, University of 
Maryland, Clarence A. Newell, Instruc- 
tor)—Dec. 1953 

SCIENCE 


(See also 32nd Yearbook of Dept., SclENCE For 
Topay’s CHILDREN, 311 p. Sept. 1953) 

Principal and the Science Program, The (Glenn 
O. Blough)—April 1956 

Science and Public Understanding (Dael Wolfie) 
—May 1957 


SELECTION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS 

How Do Large Cities Select Principals? (Jay E. 
Greene )—May 1955 

Selecting and Training Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (John J. Forester )—Oct. 1954 

Wanted—An Elementary Principal (Una Rowe) 
—April 1955 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Five “Musts” for the Social Studies (O. F. Brown) 
—Dec. 1953 


STAFF MEETINGS 

Pointers for Faculty Meetings (Mrs. Marie M. 
Hughes, Richard F. Pride, Mrs. Jane 
Melvin Hornburger)—Feb. 1954 

Some Problems for Staff Consideration (J. Murray 
Lee)—Feb. 1953 

Staff Meetings for Professional Growth (N. Louise 
Gex)—Feb. 1957 


STANDARDS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Behind Each Classroom (Frank W. Hubbard )— 
Feb. 1955 
Cooperative Study of Elementary Education 
(Glenn E. Barnett and Caseel D. Burke) 
—Feb. 1955 


STATISTICAL DATA 

Behind Each Classroom (Frank W. Hubbard)— 
Feb. 1955 

Population Facts and Factors (Philip M. Hauser) 
—Feb. 1957 

Principals’ Salaries in Urban Areas (Frank W. 
Hubbard)—May 1953 

Salaries for Principals (Robert W. Eaves)—May 


1955 


STUDENT COUNCILS 
Elementary School Student Organizations (Grace 
Fitch )—April 1953 
Student Council in Action (A. H. Blankenship)— 
Oct. 1956 
Survey of Student Councils (Alta I. Gaynor)— 
Oct. 1956 


STUDY GUIDES 
Study Guide for Your Community, A—Oct., 
Dec. 1954; April, May 1955 


T 


TEACHER APPRAISAL 
Teacher-Appraisal Conference, The (William A. 
Watters)—April 1956 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
(See also In-Service Activities ) 
Adventure for Teacher Education 
Park )—May 1955 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
Cooperative Programs for Teacher Recruitment, 
Part I, II (National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA)—April, May 1955 


TEACHERS 

—Beginning (See Beginning Teachers) 

(See also THt FLEXIBLE SCHOOL, 72 p-, Dept. publi- 
cation, 1957) 

—In-service Development for 

(See In-Service Activities ) 

(See also THe FLexiBLe ScHoo , 72 p., Dept. publi- 
cation, 1957) 

—Instructional Leadership for (See Instructional 
Leadership 

—Orientation Programs for (See Orientation Pro- 
grams for Teachers) 

—Recruitment of (See Teacher Recruitment) 

—Released Time for (See Released Time for 
Teachers) 

—E valuation of 

Teacher-Appraisal Conference, The (William A. 
Watters )—April 1956 


TEACHING. PRINCIPALS 
Are Teaching Principals a Vanishing Race? (Frank 
W. Hubbard )—Oct. 1953 
TESTING 
Using Tests for Evaluation (Robert L. Ebel)— 
Dec. 1955 
TEXTBOOKS 
McGuffey’s Readers and Modern Books (F. M. 
Gregg)—Dec. 1954 
Selecting Instructional Materials 
Sweat)—Feb. 1953 


(Lawrence 


(Clifford H. 


W 
WORKSHOPS 
Cooperative Planning for the School Year (Mary 
H. Hebberd)—May 1956 
Technics for Working Together—April 1956 
. in Baltimore, Md. (Mary A. Adams) 
.. in Glencoe, Ill. (Norman Erickson) 
.. in Greeley, Colo. (David Fromm) 
. in Fairfield, Conn. (Walter H. Hellman) 


HE’S REACHING FOR MORE 
THAN HE KNOWS! 
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Through The Book of Knowledge 
he will enter the wonderful 
world of reading . . . and live 


in it the rest of his life. 








Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment 
material for classroom and library . 
Quick fact-finding cross-index plus 
concise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations 
(2078 in color): big, dramatic bleed 
photographs, drawings, modern 

charts and 170 maps. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE‘ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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Improving Instruction 
is Your Business 


The elementary school principal is probably 
in the best position of any of the administrative 
staff of a school system to influence the instruc- 
tional program directly. The elementary school 
is almost always a smaller unit than the secondary 
school. It is not plagued by the departmental or- 
ganization which frequently makes the role of 
the high school principal in instructional leader- 
ship difficult. The elementary school, at least to 
date, is relatively free from the pressures of 
higher education which bear down Fane the sec- 
ondary school. At the elementary level, parent 
and child and teacher and principal are closer to- 
gether than at any other level of education. 

The public elementary school has been defined 
by some sociologists as the most representative 
sociological unit in the American community 
structure. In no other place can parents and chil- 
dren from every walk of life, and of every faith, 
race, or background, meet and mingle so freely. 
It is often the first place with which newcomers 
to the community have any contact. It is built 
for all the children of all the people and provides 
the first and most important medium by which 
the aims and objectives of our democratic society 
can be realized. 

Opportunities for instructional leadership at 
this level are abundant but the times also present 
difficulties. Most schools are pressed by ever- 
increasing enrolments, accompanying shortages 
of space for classroom activities and auxiliary 
services, and an unprecedented turnover in staff. 
Inexperienced teachers, some with little or no 
professional preparation for teaching, complicate 
the problem of coordinating the staff into a pro- 
fessional unit to study and improve the program 
of the school. These difficulties, however, present 
a challenge to the principal. As never before, he 





Frederick M. Raubinger is the New Jersey State Com- 
missioner of Education. His article is based on a speech 
which he gave on July 1 at a meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals held in conjunction with 
the 1957 summer NEA convention. 
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must assume a position of educational leadership 
among his faculty and provide the day-to-day 
guidance needed by the inexperienced or the in- 
adequately prepared teacher. This means that the 
principal must give priority to his responsibilities 
as supervisor and adviser to his teachers. 

In addition, in these days when many forces 
are being brought to bear upon the schools, the 
principal must have a clear conception of what 
the schools are for and how the purposes of the 
schools may be achieved. He must be a thoro 
student of education, prepared to speak with au- 
thority on questions of elementary education. 
Otherwise, his school will be torn by conflicting 
pressures which will make it difficult for him and 
his staff to develop an intelligent, coordinated 
point of view and program. 


Consider These Influences 


I would like to mention four influences or 
trends concerning which I think leaders in the 
elementary schools should be thoughtful and 
about which they should form judgments. 

Education by Foundation is the first of these 
influences. With large sums at its disposal, a 
foundation may set t about to bring its influence 
to bear upon the schools. It has access to the 
magazine and newspaper press. It prints its views 
in elaborate reports which are widely distributed. 
Television and radio pick them up and give ad- 
ditional coverage. The result is that frequently 
pronouncements and announcements attain an 
importance far out of proportion to their merit. 
The public, which runs as it reads, picks up an 
idea here, a notion there. Before he can say “edu- 
cational columnist,” the elementary school prin- 
cipal must react to or say something about a pro- 
posal or criticism his patrons have seen mentioned 
in the press. 

Sometimes the reports publicize what is de- 


scribed as the results of “experiments.” It seems 
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to some of us that in some instances the an- 
nouncement of a grant for experimentation is 
made simultaneously with the announcement of 
the results of the experiment. Thus, we have been 
treated to premature conclusions concerning such 
things, for example, as ways to relieve the ‘short- 
age of teachers by television and by teacher aides. 
No one questions the right of foundations to 
spend their money as they w ish, nor denies that 
substantial benefits have been realized in many 
fields because of foundation effort. Foundation 
money, invested in the main stream of endeavor 
being carried on by thousands of experienced 
educators could be of great benefit to education. 
But professional educators have the responsibility 
to assess foundation activities for what they are 
worth, measuring them against their own experi- 
ences and convictions and taking a position on 
the basis of their own professional judgment— 
and so to inform their patrons and the public. 
This leads me to say, parenthetically, that 
there has been some tendency to use the term, 
“professional educator,” 
brium. I do not recall any similar attempt to refer 
to a physician as a “professional doctor” or to 
an attorney as a “professional lawyer.” I take 
the position that an elementary school principal 
who has been educated for his vocation, who is a 
student of his profession and has had successful 
experience in his vocation, has earned the right 
be considered competent and to speak with 
authority on the education of young children. 
Education by Automation is the second influ- 
ence. I refer to the increasing use of objective 
measuring devices to sort, grade, and 
predict the future of the children in our schools. 
We are approaching a condition where test data 
fed into an IBM machine reduce young persons 


as a mark of oppro- 


classify, 


to the status of punch cards. Their plans, their 
hopes, their ambitions, their grouping in school, 
their chances to get into college are all turned 
out of the machine, neatly recorded so that no 
one needs bother any more about such questions 
as these. The answers are all on the punch card, 
ready for easy reference. 

If I seem to exaggerate, it is only to emphasize 
my concern. The testing movement is becoming 
a highly centralized endeavor. The measures for 
national scholarships and increasingly for college 
entrance, for example, come from a single source 
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of testing. It is not by coincidence that the annual 


report of the Educational Testing Service for 


1955-56 contains the following confident state- 
ment: “Much could be said for g 
on apes of talent at the fourth grade. 
viously, 


Ob- 
e would not be looking for embryonic 
engineers, scientists, doctors or artists but merely 
for the indications that certain individuals would 
develop into the kind of adults from whom our 
future professional population would come. 

(However,) “The point at which most lever 
age can be achieved, to my mind, is the eighth or 
ninth grade. This is the point where identifica- 
tion, properly exploited, will pay the greatest 
dividends.” 

Tests, used properly, which is to say as aids 
to teaching and as one additional basis of judg- 
ment, have high value. But when undue emphasis 
is placed on test results, and when these results 
become crucial to the hopes and aspirations of 
pupils and parents, it is only a step to a position 
where testing determines the curriculum. Teach- 
ers will teach for what the tests test or for what 
they think they test. Unless we are alert, this pos- 
sibility is not so remote as you may think. 

Education by Acceleration, a third influence. 
is in some degree related to the foregoing. If you 

can sort and classify with what you assume to be 
a high degree of accuracy, then you can speed up 
the education of those who seem to be fast learn- 
ers and hurry them on their way. Move the 
jects” of the secondary school lower and lower 
into the grades. Shorten the time in elementary 
and secondary schools for the able. Get them into 
college—but ‘keep them there the full traditional 
span. This because, it is explained, the able are 
bored with the mediocrity of the schools and 
must be moved quickly into contact with the fine 
minds of the college faculty. 


“sub- 


Like many other current proposals, accelera- 
tion is not new. But it has now been invested with 
an air of urgency, vaguely connected with short- 
age of manpower, the need for leaders of science 
and industry, and a concern for the gifted, which, 
like other deep concerns the schools have had for 
generations, is now presented as something newly 
discovered. Acceleration has also been the subject 
of foundation experimentation, accompanied by 
broad conclusions and plausible publicity but 
leaving many important questions unanswered. 
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Again I say that educational leaders, especially 
elementary school principals, would do well to 
weigh such pronouncements in relation to what 
their own experience and knowledge dictate. Not 
all that glitters is educational gold; not every 
promise augurs well for the welfare of the chil- 
dren in our schools. 

Education by Separation, the fourth influ- 
ence, can be described briefly. Separate the men- 
tally retarded; separate the physically handicap- 
ped; place the emotionally disturbed in classes 
with those similarly unstable; skim off the cream 
of the gifted and put them in special groups or 
special schools, the fast learner with the brilliant, 
so that we may thus train our future “leaders.” 
This leaves only the unexceptional, which after 
all is most of us, I suppose. Being unexceptional, 
they presumably do not need anything special, 
and may not matter much, one way or another. 


Other V oices 


I have outlined the preceding points as a pref- 
ace to the statement that in my judgment the 
time has come for leaders in elementary educa- 
tion to take a position; to declare themselves con- 
cerning the purposes of the elementary schools; 
to speak out for the rights of children; to expose 
the fancies and fallacies where they exist. By in- 
ference, you may correctly conclude that to me 
many of the proposals being made and the at- 
tempts to change the direction of thinking about 
our schools are not in the best interests of the 
children of this country nor of their proper edu- 
cation. There is an air of unreality about many 
current proposals. It is as if theorists were sitting 
at a great distance, far removed from the flesh 
and blood of human beings who are in your 
schools. 

Other voices are heard from time to time tak- 
ing exception to some of the things I have men- 
tioned. Thus a physician writes as follows: 


We all know, but sometimes forget, that acquir- 
ing phy sical and mental maturity is a slow process. 
All of us have observed the uneven phy sical grow th 
of children. The development of mental maturity is 
often equally irregular. Neither the physical stamina 
nor the intellectual development of a lad of 15 is up 
to competition with the youth of 22. 

Life, in many respects, can be likened to a hurdle 
race. It seems to me there has been a tendency to in- 
crease the height of the hurdles and to start children 
on these jumps earlier and earlier in life. This carries 
TOL. XXXVII 
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great risks. If a child does poorly in mathematics in 
the eighth grade, is it really just or wise to put him in 
a slow learning group in high school? If a boy flunks 
physics in high school, is he thereby eliminated for- 
ever from considering medicine as a career? Can we, 
in fact, say that these hurdles tipped over early in 
life mean that the runner is disqualified? We have 
not nearly enough information on the correlation be- 
tween work in school and success in later life, data 
by which to adjust the height of our hurdles. It 
seems to me that during the growing years the hur- 
dles should be set low, and tipping over a few should 
not disqualify the runner from the long race. 


Thus also a cartoonist in a recent issue of The 
New Yorker depicted a forbidding looking prin- 
cipal leaning over his huge desk with a report 
card clutched in his hand. On the other side, his 
eyes just above the level of the desk, stands a 
small boy. The principal is saying, “Have you 
any comprehension, young man, of your coun- 
try’s desperate need for scientists?” 


We Do Have Problems 


We have our work cut out for us these days 
and there are problems to face. There are too 
many teachers who have scant idea of how to 
adapt the materials of instruction to the age and 
maturity level of the pupils. There are those who, 
because of lack of experience or insight, teach as 
if the facts of individual differences had never 
been discovered. Some of us have failed to realize 
that as we have added to the curriculum we have 
retained much verbal deadwood which needs to 
be judiciously pruned away. In too many in- 
stances there is too much emphasis upon “cover- 
ing ground,” which results in a kind of pedantry, 
a kind of intellectual indigestion that makes 
difficult for pupils to learn to grasp basic princi- 
ples or to think and act creatively. This often 
shows up in repetitious homework of the busy- 
work variety as well as in tests and examinations 
which place a premium on memorization of di- 
verse facts which are soon forgotten. 

We still have schools such as the one described 
in the 1955 Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. “The children, if met in 
the halls, never speak to a stranger and never, 
openly, among themselves. When classes pass, the 
teachers march out of their rooms and stand in 
the center of the wide halls to see that there is 
no talking while the children march out in single 
file, with one shoulder touching the wall. Prepa- 
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ration for living? Yes—if one is to live in a 
prison! In this school, no one seems to like any- 
one else—the children complain of the teachers 
and the teachers of the children.” 

Yes, we still have much to do and a way to go 
before we have enough schools of the kind we 
should like to have. 


Guidelines for the Principal 


Let me conclude with what I think are some 
guidelines to the principal who wishes to be an 
educational leader. Some of these come from the 
1955 Report of the White House Conference: 


This new ideal for the schools is a natural develop- 
ment of this country. It recognizes the paramount 
importance of the individual in a free society, Our 
schools are asked to teach skills currently needed by 
the nation but never at the expense of the individual. 
This policy in encouraging each child to develop 
his individual talents will be of the greatest use in 
the nation. For in the long run, if no talent is wasted 
in our land, no skill will be lacking. 

Again: The schools have become a major tool for 
creating a nation without rigid class barriers. It is pri- 
marily the schools which allow no man’s failure to 
prevent the success of his son. 

And again: In the judgment of this committee, the 
people will probably continue to insist that all needs 
of all children be met one way or another. The at- 
tempt to provide schools capable of playing their 
full part in making that ideal a reality may well prove 
to be one of the wisest decisions ever made by the 
American people. 

In addition: Every parent wants for his child a 
teacher with good personality, emotional stability, 
understanding, patience, sincere interest in and re- 
spect for others, and good health. All these are the 
marks of a good teacher but altogether these at- 
tributes cannot substitute for the scholarship, the 
educational choice, the confident feeling of being 
equal to the challenge of teaching that can only come 
thru preparation of the highest order. 


Extending these principles we can say with 
conviction that the elementary school is not a 
preparatory school for the high school; not a 
hothouse for forcing growth; not a race course 
where the prize is to the swiftest and the devil 
take the hindermost; not a canning factory where 
a child’s mind moves along a conveyer belt to be 
filled, sealed, graded, and passed on to the next 
oper ration. 

I think we can also believe with assurance the 
following: 


A child’s best hope of becoming an effective 





adult lies in having experiences which have mean- 
ing and use for him now. Neither growth nor real 
learning can be forced. Pressure to accelerate learn- 
ing beyond a child’s readiness retards learning. 

2. A child brings all of himself to school. He needs 
a balanced program which includes zestful play as 
well as work which has meaning to him. He needs 
rest, and he needs creative ways to express his feel- 
ings and lift his life above dead level. He needs an 
emotional climate which accents friendliness, affec- 
tion, support, and success—and is free of fear, cold- 
ness, verbal cruelty, and overwhelming failure. He 
needs to feel he “belongs” at school. 

3. A person learns best thru active experiencing 
This involves participation in planning and evaluat- 
ing, with study directed toward solving real prob- 
lems. A child should have active experience in dem- 
ocratic living in his school. 

4. Individual differences in the classroom should 
be viewed not as a necessary evil but as a source of 
strength and richness—as they are, in fact, in the 
community and in the nation. 

. A child is really learning when he is learning to 
4 ‘think, feel, and behave in an incre: asingly mature 
way. The ability to underline the right word in a 
workbook or respond with the right definition is not 
in itself a sign of good learning; it may be nothing 
more than sterile verbalizing. 

6. In this country schools are for people, not peo- 
ple for schools. 

. Our responsibility as administrators in public 
education is to every child of every parent. 
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NEWSLETTERS 






ooo Values and 
Techniques 


Ask an elementary school principal how many 
newsletters he reads during the year and he will 
mention at least half a dozen. Ask him how many 
of these he edits or contributes to and he'll prob- 
ably name three: one for his instructional staff, 
another for parents, and a third for his state or 
local principals association. 

Six years ago, Howard Eckel made a study of 
these house organs in education. The collection 
he examined included ev erything from small 
newspapers, newsletters, and bulletins to booklet- 
type publications resembling magazines. His con- 
clusion? “More of the current house organs were 
started during the past five years than during all 
the years prior to 1946,”? 

The rapid growth of small publications has 
been even more dramatic since 1951. Educators 
at all levels—and elementary cial principals 
have pioneered in this mov ement—have recog- 
nized that group productivi ity is only as good as 
the quality of communication within the group. 
If groups are to be united, democratic, and pro- 
ductive, ideas must be shared, understandings 
deepened, attitudes harmonized, achievements 
recognized, and participation directed. 

Wisely shying away from elaborate and costly 
publications, principals have adopted newsletters, 

a form of publication important in business, in- 
cary, and public affairs for almost forty years. 
The modern newsletter is a hectographed, 
mimeographed, offset, photo-offset, or printed 
publication of from two to twelve pages. It may 
appear daily, weekly, bi-monthly, monthly, quar- 
terly, or irregularly. More flexible than other 


1 | How ard Eckel. “House Organs.” 
tive. November 1951. p. §I. 
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publications, it is a powerful means of quick, 
brief, informal exchange of news and ideas. 


Types of Newsletters 


Two of the three newsletters closest to a 
principal’s concern may be classified as internal— 
those for instructional staffs and those for 
principals’ groups. Internal newsletters aim to 
give professional peers information and instruc- 
tions necessary in carrying out their work and in 
sustaining united and harmonious relationships 
within their group. On the other hand, there is al- 
ways a primary difference between publishers and 
readers of external newsletters, such as those for 
parents and the community. It follows, then, that 
internal newsletters will be more informally writ- 
ten, since informal communication is appropriate 
among educators working closely together; but 
external newsletters, designed for a less well- 
known and more heterogeneous group of read- 
ers outside education, w ill be written more expli- 
citly and more formally. 

These three types of newsletters—administra- 
tive newsletters, community newsletters, and pro- 
fessional association newsletters—are discussed 
here in terms of their values and functions. 

Newsletters from superintendents and princi- 
pals to their instructional staffs vary from com- 
pletely one-way publications, in which adminis- 

Virginia M. Burke is Associate Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. More 
information on newsletters will be available soon in Miss 
Burke’s book, Newsletter Writing and Publishing: A 
Practical Guide. Scheduled for release within a few 
months, it is being published by the Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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trators issue directives and relay information, to 
two-way publications in which members of the 
instructional staff make contributions. While the 
administrator’s position implies that he must some- 
times issue directives and relay information, ques- 
tions of manner and degree are important here. If 
he sees himself in a solo role and his staff at a dis- 
tance from him, the administrator’s newsletter 
will take on a formal, authoritative tone. If, how- 
ever, he considers himself to be as dependent on 
his instructional staff for successful democratic 
education as they are on him, the newsletter is 
likely to be a more cooperative effort with an in- 
formal tone. 

Suitable content for administrative newsletters 
is more abundant than some of these newsletters 
would indicate. Included might be: 


¢ Discussion and clarification of administrative 
policies and procedure 

¢ Reports from the local board of education 

and the superintendent 

Discussion of phases of teacher welfare 

Recognition of teachers’ achievements 

¢ Materials quoted and digested from profes- 
sional publications teachers do not ordinarily 
see 

¢ Reports of projects and experiments under- 
taken by teachers in the system 


It should be pointed out here that in most mod- 
ern school systems the superintendent or the 
board of education will be sending out some kind 
of publication to personnel in the system or to 
them plus community readers. So it is highly im- 
portant for superintendent, board of education, 
and principals to come to clear agreement on the 
over-all structure of communication within the 
system. Such agreement should include decisions 
as to what type of content should be reserved for 
specific publications, what may be quoted or re- 
stated, and what is especially appropriate for prin- 
cipals’ newsletters. There is room in a school sys- 
tem for several publications, which often 
supplement and reinforce one another, just as 
there is room in principals’ newsletters for teach- 
ers to make contributions and receive recognition. 

External newsletters for community readers 
are increasingly common in these days of wide- 
spread effort to promote broader understanding 
between school and community. Recognizing the 
stake parents have in their schools, these newslet- 
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ters enlist cooperation by keeping parents in- 
formed. PTA members and students often help 
in writing and distribution. 

Newsletters of elementary school principals as- 
sociations are multiplying rapidly. Why? One 
principal put it this way: “We needed to be in- 
formed, to be brought together, to be interested 
in other principals’ work and doings in our state.” 
By the dozen, editors report the follow ing news- 
letter accomplishments: 
and attendance at meetings; improvement of ad- 
ministrative practices; legislative progress; and im- 
proved morale. 


increased membership 


Production Pointers 


Newsletter production is more complex than 
one might think, too complex for complete treat- 
ment here. The problems selected for brief dis- 
cussion—duplicating processes, letterheads, lay- 
out, and evaluation—are usually of interest to 
principals planning a new sletter or trying to 
improve one already established. They are of par- 
ticular interest to those whose resources 
ited but whose need for a simple attractive news- 
letter is urgent. 

Duplicating Processes: Several duplicating 
processes make attractive, low-cost newsletters 
a reality today. The hectograph process is a good 
starter when budgets are very limited and there is 
immediate need for under 500 copies of a fre- 
quent newsletter. Since a page in hecto costs less 
than a cent, editors can afford to buy high grade 
materials. Purple is the strongest and most perm- 
anent color, but hecto masters also come in red, 
green, and blue. Typewriters in first-class condi- 
tion, their keys cleaned and aligned, cut sharp, 
clear masters. Sketching, lettering, and shading 
are done directly on the master. 

The mimeograph process is excellent for from 
500 to 10,000 copies, the number depending on 
the quality of materials, condition of equipment. 
and skill in operating equipment. Excess bleeding, 
which creates grease spots, thick black lines, and 
unreadable copy, is simply the result of careless 
or unskilled operation of equipment. Usable pa- 
per stocks include pastels and interesting rough 
textures. 

The offset (multilith) process, superior to 
mimeo and quite inexpensive, is just coming into 
its own. Pastel paper stocks and colored inks dif- 
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ferentiate offset newsletters from run-of-the-ma- 
chine materials. Altho only one color may be 
reproduced at a time in this stencil process, copy 
paper can be re-run several times to add colors. 
Thus illustrations in color: as well as in black and 
white are possible. Some of the most attractive 
and distinctive newsletters in education today are 
offset. 
Many people consider the photo-offset process 
superior to letterpress. It is a photographic proc- 
ess at first, followed by the use of plates on a 
rotary drum machine. Any thing that can be pho- 
tographed can be reproduced. Photo-offset news- 
letters are usually done by outside companies 
with which editors work closely. Possibilities in 
photo-offset are too numerous for further dis- 
cussion here. Suffice it to say that altho it is easy 
to run up expenses in this process, attractive 
newsletters can be prepared at reasonable cost, 
and the number of copies is practically unlimited. 
Letterpress, the old familiar standby, provides 
another process by which newsletters may be 
prepared. More material can be squeezed into less 
space than in the duplicating processes, and 
printed copy is considered to be more easily read- 
able than copy produced by other processes. 
Disadvantages of letterpress are that it sometimes 
lacks style and color, resembles a newspaper too 
closely, and is too formalized in type, column ar- 
rangement, and general format to be suitable for 
the more informal, flexible newsletter. 
Letterheads: Of top importance in format and 
one of the few relatively stable elements is the 
letterhead, which helps to identify the newslet- 
ter. It also distinguishes the publication from 
other materials, gives it continuity, and adds at- 
tractiveness. Principals can get good ideas for let- 
terheads from national newsletters such as It 
Starts in the Classroom, Trends in School Public 
Relations, Educator's Washington Dispatch, and 
the guidance newsletters of the Science Research 
Associates. 
The greatest weakness in letterheads is their 
failure to identify the newsletter in the sound 
tradition of American publishing. The letterhead 
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should carry title, publisher, volume, number, 
and date. Elsewhere should appear the editor’s 
name, his editorial staff, and business address. 
Letterheads include lettering, a simple design 
in color, line, or shading, and often a symbol 
which captures in one small visual image the 
whole interest area of the newsletter. Titles may 
be initial—NAEB Newsletter (National Associa- 
tion of Educational an” ee or symbolic— 
Communication Lines and Intercom. They may 
indicate the source—T yler College Newsletter; or 
the subject—Guidance Newsletter; or the con- 
sumer—The Teacher’s Letter and The Milwwau- 
kee Alumnus. The best titles are short, catchy, 
easy to remember. Persons in art and public re- 
lations can be v ery helpful to editors who are try- 
ing to design w ell-balanced, attractive letterheads. 
‘Layout: The typical layout—and this may 
be surprising—is the one-column arrangement. It 
is the quickest to prepare because right-hand mar- 
gins are usually ragged (unjustified), and it is 
suited to the informal character of newsletters. 
There are several ways to vary single columns. 


OVERHANGING Heap 
Copy is indented underneath the heading in 
this manner. In the case of a newsletter not pro- 
duced by letterpress, headings such as this can 
be underlined effectiv ely. It is not usual, how- 
ever, to underline printed copy. 


INDENTED HEAD 
Copy is placed flush with the lefthand margin, 
and the heading is indented to the right. The head- 
ing may also be centered. 





Boxep Heap 











A boxed heading is particularly usable in a news- 
letter produced by a process other than letter- 
press. 

Instead of using headings which are set apart from 
the copy, the first line of each paragraph may be 
underlined to make it stand out. 

The two-column pattern, also popular, may be 
varied by making the columns of unequal w idth, 
the dominant column to carry the more impor- 
tant material. The three-column pattern comes 
close to newspaper style and requires justified 
righthand margins. This creates almost too for- 
mal a pattern, altho some editors like it. There is 


we 
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no reason why editors cannot vary column pat- 
terns in a single issue to give pages variety and to 
stress some items and play down others. 

These are some other points about layout which 
are important to remember: 


Vary whatever pattern is used. 

Break up heavy text masses. 

Use heads and subheads to guide readers. 

Follow the “rule of thirds” by dividing a 

page into thirds instead of halves. 

¢ Work from the optical center—slightly 
above the actual center—in laying out a 
page. 

¢ Plan two-page spreads as one unit for better 

balance and greater appeal. 


Evaluation: Newsletters should be keyed to 
the groups producing them. Editors should enlist 
their readers in developing plans, for readers soon 
tire of publications insensitive to them. The two- 
way process of publishing and evaluating begins 
early and continues thruout the newsletter’s life. 
Evaluation can be encouraged by asking readers 
to return a half-page questionnaire printed in the 


newsletter. Editors may wish to insert separate 
one-page surveys in newsletters from time to 
time to learn how useful the newsletter 
what changes might improve it. 

Newsletter editing is just about a one-man job 
because some one person must assume responsi- 
bility for planning the issue, styling it, and cut- 
ting and rewriting material. But newsletter pro- 
duction should not be a one-man job. Principals 
can develop newsletter committees of from three 
to seven persons to help in planning issues, gath- 
ering materials, and aiding in assembly and distri- 
bution. 

By dint of hard work and professional fore- 
sight, principals are in the vanguard of newslet- 
ter production in education today. Most princi- 
pals who have developed newsletters feel the w ay 
Edgar Dale, pioneer in audio-visual education, 
felt when he wrote: “NL is hard work which I 
wouldn’t continue if I didn’t feel it was a good 
investment.” Newsletters are good investments 
because they offer a quick and relativ ely inex- 
pensive way to effective professional communi- 
cation. 
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@ PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 


Wages indus- 
try, and the professions—are at an all-time high. 
In terms of dollars and cents, the ; 
most elementary school principals are receiving 


are higher than they have been at any previous 


and salaries today—in business, 


salaries Ww hich 


time. 

But the salary figures tell only part of the 
How much does this all-time high salary 
do the earnings of the ele- 


story. 
actually buy? How 
mentary school principal measure up against those 
of the junior and senior high schoo] principal and 
of the classroom teacher? Is the large-city prin- 
cipal’s income increasing at a faster or slower rate 
than that of his small-town counterpart? Has the 
salary kept pace with the increasing responsibili- 
ties of the principal’s job? Answers to some of 
these questions can be found in the latest of the 
series of biennial salary surveys conducted by the 
National Education Association’s Research Divi- 
sion.’ Included in it are data from 65 percent of 
all urban school districts above 2,500 population 
and from 87 percent of those with more than 
30,000 population. 

How much? An elementary school principal 
today may be earning any thing from less than 
$2,800 annually to better than $12,000. In all but 
the largest school districts, those over 500,000 in 
population, there are some elementary school prin- 


Research Division. 
Urban School Em- 


1 National Education Association, 
Salaries and Salary Schedules of 


ployees, 1956-57. Research Bulletin 35: 67-95, April 1957. 
See also Special Salary Tabulations. 
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Vote tied 


cipals—both teaching and supervising—w hose 
salaries are under $3,600. At the same time, there 
are supervising principals earning more than 
$10,000 in every population range except group 
VI, districts between 2,500 and 5,000. 

Most salaries, fall well within the 
Median salaries for elementary school 


of course, 
extremes. 
principals, as reported for the school year 1956-57, 
are shown in table 1. 


Table 1 


Median Salaries Paid Elementary Principals’ 
in Urban School Districts, 1956-57 


Group Population Median 
number range salary 
I 500,000 and over $9,101 
II 100,000 to 499,999 6,869 
Ill 30,000 to 99,999 6,350 
IV 10,000 to 29,999 5,710 
V 5,000 to 9,999 5,289 
VI 2,500 to 4,999 4,896 


1 Elementary principals include both teaching and su- 
pervising elementary principals. 

Size of district: Along with many other 
groups of educators, elementary school principals 
who work in the larger city school districts have 
traditionally been paid higher salaries than prin- 
cipals in the smaller districts. This has been a 
difference which can be partially explained in 
terms of the fact that some of the larger school 
districts have in the past had more funds avail- 
able. 

During the last several years, 
gap between big- and small-city salaries has been 
narrowed. One of the several factors involved 
in this shift is the nationwide suburban develop- 
ment. In some areas of the country, suburban 
school districts, which largely fall into the smaller 
population groups, have been able to increase 
their salaries as wealth has moved into them from 
the large cities and as industry has decentralized. 
Then, too, with the shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel, some of the very low-paying small dis- 
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tricts have almost been forced to provide more 
adequate salaries in order to maintain competent 
instructional staffs. 

Figure 1, prepared on a logarithmic scale to 
show relative rates of change, portrays elemen- 
tary school principals’ salaries since 1930-31 for 
each of the six population groups. In these years, 
the proportionate gap between salaries in group 
I and group VI districts has narrowed substan- 
tially. Between 1930-31 and 1956-57, salary in- 
creases for elementary school principals in the 
largest districts averaged about 120 percent; for 
principals in the smallest districts, 235 percent. 
Thus in 1930-31, elementary school principals in 
group VI earned little more than one-third the 
pay of principals in group I. In 1956-57, their sal- 
aries were about half as much. 

It is important to note that even tho the pro- 
portionate gap between salaries of principals in 
group I and group VI has narrowed, there is still 
a large dollar-and-cents difference in their median 
salaries. Last year this difference was somewhat 
more than $4,000. 


FIGURE 1 


Median Salaries Paid Elementary Principals 
by Population Group 
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FIGURE 2 
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A teaching principal is a principal who does any regular 
classroom teaching. It should be remembered in using this 
graph that it does not present data on all elementary prin- 
cipals, but only on those who were reported in the survey. 


Teaching and supervising principals: An en- 
couraging sign is the marked movement away 
from the use of teaching principals. At the begin- 
ning of the 1930's, four out of every ten elemen- 
tary school principals were classified as teaching 
principals—that is, devoting some time to regu- 
lar classroom teaching. Now this proportion has 
dropped to fewer than two in ten. As figure 2 
shows, the shift has been particularly decided in 
recent years. 

This trend has had an effect on median salaries. 
Since teaching principals are usually paid less than 
supervising principals in comparable size systems, 
the decline in the proportion of teaching princi- 
pals is tending to help raise elementary principals’ 
median salaries. 
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Looking at the ratio of teaching and supervis- 
ing principals in terms of population groups, 
other points become apparent. 


e There have been no. teaching principals re- 
ported in districts with more than 500,000 
population since 1954-55. 

e The smaller the school district, the larger 
tends to be the proportion of teaching prin- 
cipals. Thus in 1956-57, 9 percent of the 
principals reported in group II were teaching 
principals; 13 percent in group III; 29 per- 
cent in group IV; 41 percent in group V; 
and 42 percent in group VI. 


Junior and senior high school principals: 
Over the years, and senior high school 
principals have generally been paid more than ele- 
mentary school principals in school districts of 
comparable size. But in the period since 1930-31, 
the proportionate gap between salaries for ele- 
mentary school principals and for junior and 
senior high school principals has narrowed tre- 
mendously. For example, at the beginning of this 
period, the median salary for elementary school 
principals in group III districts was 71 percent of 
that for junior high school principals, and 56 per- 
cent of that for senior high school principals. Now 
in 1956-57, the same group of elementary school 
principals receive 88 percent as much as their jun- 


junior 


ior high school counterparts and 80 percent as 
much as the senior high school principals. Figure 

, presenting median “salaries of all principals in 
group III, illustrates this trend. Other groups have 
experienced similar trends. 

It is interesting to note that it has been in the 
two medium-size population groups, III and IV, 
that elementary school principals have tradition- 
ally received salaries lowest in proportion to those 
of junior and senior high school principals. 


Classroom teachers: Viewed over the 26-vear 


span since 1930-31, the elementary school teach- 
er’s paycheck has been increasing at a faster rate 
than that of his principal. But excluding the de- 
pression years, which affected the salaries of ele- 
mentary school principals more drastically, the 
picture is different. Since 1940, elementary school 
principals’ salaries have been consistently rising at 
a faster pace than salaries of elementary classroom 
teachers. In most groups (group V is the excep- 
tion) principals have not yet reached the original 
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1930-31 percentage differential between their sal- 
aries and elementary teachers’ salaries, but if the 
present trend continues they will soon attain that 
point. 

In the larger school districts, the percentage 
difference between the salaries of elementary 
school principals and teachers is much greater 
than in the smaller units. For 1956-57, elementary 
school principals in group I were paid 63 percent 
more than elementary teachers; group II, 54 per- 
cent more; group III, 43 percent more; group IV, 
32 percent more; group V, 29 percent more, 
group VI, 24 percent more. In the case of groups 
IV-VI, elementary teachers include kindergarten 
teachers. One of the significant factors in making 
the percentage differential less in the small school 
districts is the presence of a substantial number 
of teaching principals. 

Purchasing power: 
sizable increases in elementary school principals’ 
salaries. In the period just since 1950, for example, 
this gain has ranged from a low of 39 percent in 
group II to a high of 52 


Recent years have seen 


percent in group VI. 


FIGURE 3 


Median Salaries Paid School Principals in 
Urban Districts 30,000-100,000 Population 
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In terms of value, however, the proportionate 
gain in salary has not been so great. Table 2 ad- 
justs the salaries of elementary school principals 
for the years 1950-51 and 1956-57 in terms of pur- 
chasing power. (Federal and state taxes still re- 
main to be paid from these adjusted salaries.) 
While group VI principals gained better than 
$1,600 or about 50 percent in actual salary, their 
purchasing power increased by only $1,100 or 35 
percent. In addition, these principals were paid 
such a low salary that even a substantial increase 
has not placed them in a favorable economic po- 
sition. 


Table 2 


Salaries Paid Elementary Principals 








1950-51 1956-57 
Group ———— i mncienteneinis 
Actual “Adjusted! Actual Adjusted! 
I $6,279 $6,014 $9,101 $7,772 
II 4,955 4.746 6,869 5,866 
Il 4,392 4,207 6,350 5,423 
IV 3,828 3,667 5,710 4,876 
V 3,503 3.355 5,289 4,517 
VI 3,220 3,084 4,896 4,181 








1 Adjusted to purchasing power in 1947-49 dollars. 
Based on the Consumer Price Index for September 1950 
and September 1956, which uses 1947-49 dollars as 100. 
The Index for September 1950 was 104.4; for September 
1956, 117.1. 


In the case of group I principals, the increase 
in purchasing power during the past six years has 
partially been absorbed in making up the losses 
sustained by the group during the 1940's. The 
purchasing power of these principals in 1940 was 
$500 more than it was in 1950. Other groups, 
however, maintained about the same purchasing 
power or gained during this decade. 


Behind the Figures 


In many respects, these figures present a rather 
hopeful picture for the elementary school princi- 
pal. But an evaluative judgment on the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the salaries they represent can- 
not be made without considering certain related 
factors. 

The individual and the median: Medians are 
useful in determining trends, in locating shifts tak- 
ing place within a group. But they do not tell the 
whole story of what is happening to the individ- 
uals who make up that group. While the current 
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median salary may represent considerable prog- 
ress Over past experience, there may well be prin- 
cipals within the group whose salaries have virtu- 
ally stood still. Those principals whose salaries 
are below the midpoint are obviously not faring 


as well as the median would indicate. On the 
other hand, when a principal i is earning more than 
the median figure, it does not necessarily follow 
that his salary is adequate. The median may have 
been significantly lowered by the presence within 
the group of a number of districts which are par- 
ticularly low-paying due to sectional or local in- 
fluences. In each situation there are unique factors 
which influence the adequacy or inadequacy of 
a salary. 

Groupings of districts: The school districts 
in each group are to some extent different. For 
instance, group III may include a New York sub- 
urb and a county seat in the heart of Kansas 
wheat country. The figures for the group as a 
whole will reflect neither situation with complete 
accuracy but rather will indicate the central tend- 
ency of the group. 

Nature of the job: 
in terms of the work performed. In recent years, 
the elementary school principalship has under- 
gone considerable change. By and large, the ele- 
mentary school principal today is responsible for 
a far more complex range of duties than he was 
twenty-five years ago. Thus to a considerable ex- 
tent the gains in salary do not represent more pay 
for the same work, but more pay for more pro- 
fessional and more complex work. 

Preparation: Another standard against which 
salaries should be judged is preparation for the 
job. Data reported in the 1929 and 1948 yearbooks 
of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, reveal significant changes in princi- 
pals’ academic background. In 1928, at least 50 
percent of the supervising principals responding 
to the yearbook survey reported no degrees; in 
1948, this had changed to only 4 percent. Like- 
wise, there has been a noteworthy increase in the 
percentage of supervising principals holding mas- 
ter’s degrees—from 15 percent in 1928 to 64 per- 
cent in 1948. This improved preparation should 
result in higher salaries—both because principals 
are able to perform better and because their 
greater investment of time and money in prepar- 
ation for the job should bring greater compensa- 
tion. 


Salaries should be judged 
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HAWAII PRINCIPALS GROWING 


The Hawaii Association of Elementary School 
Principals, organized last year, is now affiliated 
with the Hawaii Education Association. This step 
is an indication of the group’s efforts to become 
an effective professional organization. Another 
sign of pre gress is the tremendous increase in Ha- 
waii membership in the national Department. 
During the past year, 94 principals from the Is- 
lands joined the DESP—a gain of 80 percent over 


the prev ious year. 


KENTUCKY LEADERS MEET 


Local, district, and state leaders from the Ken- 
tucky Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals met together this summer for a special lead- 
ership workshop. The program was planned and 
sponsored by the University of Kentucky at the 
request of the state organization. 

During the three- day workshop, participants 
discussed the roles of the professional association 
at the state, district, and local levels. One group 
began preparation of a manual for officers of the 
various elementary principals 
within the state. Time was also provided to make 
plans for association activities during the coming 
year. F 


school groups 


LOUISIANA BEGINS NEWSLETTER 


Joining the many other state associations that 
prepare a new sletter for their members, the Ele- 
mentary Principals Unit of the Louisiana Princi- 
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pals Association issued its first newssheet late last 
spring. The group has been formally organized 
for only a few years and hopes that the newsletter 
will build closer communication among the state’s 
elementary school principals. 

Included in the first issue was a report on vari- 
state recommendations for administrators’ 
salaries, minutes of a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, and a summary of the 1957 Annual 
Meeting of the national Department. 


ous 


MICHIGAN WORKSHOP 


Working closely with colleges and universities 
in their state, elementary school principals in 
Michigan are continuing to seek ways of improv- 
ing preparation for the principalship in that area. 

special two-week workshop devoted to this 
topic was held during the past summer under the 
joint sponsorship of Michigan State University 
and the Michigan Department of E lementary 
School Principals. 

Stimulated by the national Department's Mid- 
west Conference on Preparation for the Princi- 
palship held last January, the sponsoring groups 
planned this program to explore channels of co- 
operation for strengthening pre-service and in- 
service programs. The Michigan DESP, anxious 
to gain wide participation from thruout the state, 
offered to pay the tuition fee for one person to 
represent each regional elementary school princi- 
pals group. 

For a more complete description of this work- 
shop, see Cooperation for Competence, p. 48. 
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SALARY STUDY IN OREGON 


A recent study released by the Oregon Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association reveals some 
interesting information about the elementary 
school principals’ background, salary, and respon- 
sibilities in that state. 

The report is the result of a survey conducted 


by a special salary study committee appointed 
last year by the OESPA. Questionnaires were 
sent to more than 400 principals in the state. Us- 
able replies were received from 
sons. 

Background: The table below summarizes the 
responses to two questions relating to experience 
as a principal and education. Principals of larger 


27>? 


323 of these per- 


Selected Background and Salary Data 


Items 


Oregon Elementary School Principals 


1-7 teachers 


Principals of schools having 


8-16 teachers 17-25 teachers 26+ teachers 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


How many years have you been a prin- 
cipal in your present school system? 








pws aee tee ous x a 46 74.2% 80 55.2% 36 42.9% 9 28.1' 
Os dialed Silelad senna es I2 19.4 39 26.9 20 23.5 9 28.1 
oS ee I 1.6 16 11.0 16 19.0 I2 ee 
NGO PETE. 55 cece ccwsees caves 7 4.8 3 3.6 I 3.1 
Pee RS 6 bc tivacn we as I 1.6 3 2.1 9 10.7 I 3.1 
PRES ict a Scleile alan dei 2 3.9 
What degree (or training) do you have? 
tN I eaheaass h ha alee acea's, ea a 29 46.8 24 16.6 14 16.7 4 [2.5 
5 vears.. Rd teen ee eee 7 5.3 15 10.3 9 10.7 
Peay Sg GE cle ces ears 25 40.3 105 72.4 61 72.6 27 84.4 
eee ee beens I J I 3.1 
EEE Te I 1.6 
Are you on a salary schedule? 
ML Moet ieee re ate «4 58 93.5 120 82.8 65 77.4 26 81.2 
RET ES oR cree pan a eee 4 6.5 20 13.8 19 22.6 6 18.8 
RUNNIN Fa are Sct beid Ghia Marans 5 3-4 
Is your salary adjusted by use of a ratio 
of the teacher’s salary? 
ME tic eee snca eda c's eet ee 14 22.6 35 24.1 20 23.8 3 9.4 
ae pee Satan Wienke re aa 54.8 82 56.6 62 73 29 go .6 
PCE Te OER 14 22.6 28 19.3 2 2.4 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
What is the differential between the base 
teacher salary and the administrator 
salary? 
ee a eer eee $ 120 $ 200 $ 335 $ 500 
High 1,514 3,350 3,550 3,350 
Average 600 937 1,565 2,293 
Total number of responses 62 145 84 32 
42 THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAI 
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schools, those having 26 or more teachers, tend to 
have served the longest within their present 
school system. The committee noted, however, a 
marked tendency for administrators not to remain 
within one system for more than a period 
about 15 years. 

About seven out of ten Oregon principals sur- 
veyed hold at least a Master’s degree. (See table.) 
Of the 71 respondents with no more than a Bach- 
elor’s degree, by far the majority were principals 
of smaller schools—schools with less than 17 
teachers. 

Salary: No attempt was made to gather infor- 
mation about dollar-and-cents amounts received 
since that data is regularly compiled by the Ore- 
gon Education Association. It is interesting to 
note, tho, that in the OEA reports for the school 
year 1956-57, the average salary for elementary 
school principals in the state was reported to be 
$6,486, with a low of $3,600 and a high of $9,000. 

In its survey, the committee found that over 80 
percent of the respondents were being paid ac- 
cording to a salary schedule. As the table indi- 
cates, the salaries of most respondents were not 
stated as a ratio of classroom teachers’ salaries. 
Among the seventy-two principals whose pay 
was based on teachers’ salaries, the committee 
identified two types of ratio plans in use: 1) sal- 
ary if a teacher, plus 1/9 or 1/10 of that base for 
extra time on the job, times the ratio factor; 2 
salary if a teacher, times the ratio factor. The 
average ratios applied to determine 
principals were found to range from 1.13 for 
principals of the smallest schools to 1.27 for prin- 
cipals of schools with 17 or more teachers. The 
highest ratio reported was 1.50; the lowest was 
1.03. Both of these extremes were found in the 
smallest schools. 

Differentials between the base teacher salary 
and the administrator's salary varied widely as 
shown in the table. The committee felt that in 
many cases this differential was not sufficiently 
great in view of the responsibilities and demands 
made upon. the principal. 

The survey also provided information on a 
number of other aspects of the elementary school 
principalship in Oregon: 


salaries as 


¢ Nearly 80 percent said they were employed 
for a period of ten months or longer; about 
4o percent, for exactly ten months. 
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For full value 


in your fall 
testing program... 


Maximum information about 
your pupils with minimum 
time and effort 


Stanford 

Achievement 

Test offers continuous and compre- 
hensive measurement of basic sub- 
jects from grades 2 to 9; content 
that accurately reflects present-day 
emphases; the most representative 
national norms available for any 
achievement battery; simplified ob- 
jective scoring and simple, clear 
directions for administering. 


Otis Quick-Scoring 

Mental Ability 

Tests now available in a new edition, 
combine valid and reliable meas- 
urement with extreme simplicity of 
administration and scoring. Alpha 
Test for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 
5-9; Gamma for high school. 
In the field of group mental ability 
testing no name is better known 
than OTIS 





[>| WORLD BOOK 
d COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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e Better than four in ten of the principals sur- 
veyed reported that they were on a one-year 
contract. Ninety-five said they were under 
tenure. 

e An encouraging number of principals, eight 
out of ten, reported some secretarial help. 
Only in the first group, principals of schools 
with fewer than eight teachers, did a sizable 
proportion of the respondents have to do 
without secretarial assistance. 

e Wide variations exist thruout the state in re- 
gard to the principal’s responsibilities for 
cafeteria and custodial services, school sup- 
plies, and transportation. The committee ob- 
served no significant relationship between 
such responsibilities and the principal’s sal- 
ary. 


Copies of the complete report were distributed 
to all members of the Oregon ESPA. Others who 
are interested in it may obtain single copies with- 
out charge from E lton Fishback, Chairman, Salary 
Study Committee, 1937 Madison Street, Klamath 
F alls, Oregon. 


FACT FOLDERS 


THE NEW TEACHING AID FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS USED IN 
HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Four page illustrated folders in color for individual 
student use for grades 4-9. Each is written by a 
native of the featured country. The following folders 
are available with content as follows: 

BRAZIL: A day in the life of Jose, a Brazilian boy, 
also Brazilian Christmas, Carnival, Game and Song, 
Recipe, Stamps, Easter, Map. 

MEXICO: A day with Maria, a Mexican girl, 
Mexican Posadas (nine days of Christmas), Song, 
Recipes, Fiesta, Map. 

NORWAY: A day with Rolf, a Norwegian boy, 
Christmas, Easter, Constitution Day, Song, Recipes, 


Map. 

THE NETHERLANDS: A day with Henk, a Dutch 
boy, St. Nicholas and Christmas, Queen’s Birthday, 
Song, Recipes, Stamps, Map. 

ISRAEL: A day with Danny, an Israel boy, Holi- 
days, Stamps, Song and Dance, Recipe, Map. 
INDIA: A day with Kamla, an Indian girl, Holi- 
days, Game, Stamps, Recipes, Map. 

TURKEY: A day with Mahmut, a Turkish boy, 
Holidays, National Anthem, Recipes, Stamps, Flag, 


Map. 
UNITED NATIONS: Children take a guided tour 
through The United Nations and see The General 
Assembly, Security Council, Trusteeship Council, 
Economic and Social Council, learn about celebra- 
tions, stamps; also U. N. Project suggestions. 
Fact Folders are packed 35 folders of a title for 
individual student use. Price $5.25 per title. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Any order 
may be returned within ten days for full credit. 
BLOCH AND COMPANY 
to1o Euclid Bldg. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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National Department 


NEW BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


The Flexible School, the Department's latest 
special publication, was distributed during the 
summer to all members for the year 1956-57. The 
emphasis of this 72-page bulletin is on how to 
keep the school and its program geared to the 
demands of a changing world. Included is exten- 
sive how-to-do-it help. on orienting new teachers, 
providing for teacher security, staff planning, and 
the like. 

New DESP members and others who would 
like to have copies may obtain them from the 
headquarters office. Single copies are $1.25; regu- 
lar NEA discounts apply to quantity orders. 


YEARBOOKS 


1957 Yearbook: The newest Yearbook, Parents 
and the Schools, came from the press in Septem- 
ber. All members for the current year receive 
copies as part of their regular membership service. 
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Mailed at the same time is the Membership Direc- 
tory and Annual Report which lists all DESP 
members for the past year and reports on recent 
Department activities. 

Instructional Materials for Elementary Schools, 
the Department’s 35th Yearbook, has been desig- 
nated as one of the forty outstanding educational 
books of 1956. The selection was made by the 
Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. Inclusion on this 
highly respected annual list is a tribute to the De- 
partment and to the many authors who contrib- 
uted to the Yearbook. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Several DESP committees held meetings in 
Washington this fall to help plan and carry out 
various phases of the Department's program. 

e The Editorial Advisory Board worked with 
the staff in making final plans for THe Nationa 
ELEMENTARY Principat for the remainder of the 
current publication year and a tentative outline 
of the magazine program for the year 1958-59. 





FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to 
enrich, supplement, and vitalize textbook 
teaching are listed, classified, and indexed 
by title, subject, and source in the New, 1957 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE 
T0 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Selective. 
Authoritative 


Easy-to-use 
Available for $5.50 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. NEP Randolph 10, Wisconsin 
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Two new members joined the committee at this 
meeting—Harold Drummond, Professor of Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Ellen Lee, Principal, 
Annie Tallent School, Rapid City, South Dakota. 
Retiring from the Board this year were Vera 
Croskey, Director of Intermediate Grades, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, and Fred Harris, Professor of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

¢ The Executive Committee will hold its regu- 
lar fall meeting at headquarters in November, 
reviewing the Department’s activities during the 
past year and making plans for the months ahead. 
The new members, whose terms of office began 
on June 1, will be with the Committee for the 
first time at this meeting. 

¢ The Nominating Committee met about the 
middle of September to select candidates to be 
voted upon by the membership in the 1957-58 
election of officers. Pictures and biographical in- 
formation about the nominees will be included 
in the December issue of this magazine. 

¢ The Committee on Preparation for the Prin- 


Books the First Grader CAN read— 





THE CAT TINY TOOSEY’S 
IN THE HAT ,. BIRTHDAY 
Dr. Seuss Mabel LaRue 


Ihe riotous ideas and antics of The 
Cat in the Hat, written in whimsical 
rhythm and rhyme, and the highly spirited 
account of an eventful day with the un- 
predictable Toosey family will capture the 
imagination and interest of beginning 
readers. These lively stories, enhanced by 
imaginative and colorful illustrations are 
geared especially to the vocabulary limits 
of the first grade reader. Truly enchant- 
ing, these books will be treasured addi- 
tions to any reading class. 


ES EES EES 
for the 5th and 6th grades— 
OUTDOORS Adventures in Conservation 


— 


j H. Nat Johnson Alice Hermina Poatgieter 
While accompanying Jim and Martha 

Bailey through many exciting adventures 

in conservation, the reader will gain a 


fuller appreciation of our natural re 

sources and will learn how he, too, can 

take part in preserving them. 

eee 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, Palo Alto 
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cipalship, responsible for helping to coordinate 
the special Department project on improving 
preparation programs, met early this fall. They 
reviewed the series of regional conferences spon- 
sored by the DESP thus far and the progress 
made in states working on follow-up activities. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1958 Annual Meeting is scheduled for 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 2 3-26. Those 
who are planning ahead to attend this conference 
will be interested in knowing that the first gen- 
eral session will be on Sunday, March 23, at 3:00 
p-m., and the final meeting, a dinner, will be on 
Wednesday evening, March 26. 

Complete information about the Annual Meet- 
ing will reach all members soon. A special folder 
of conference material including pre-registration 
forms and hotel reservation blanks, will be mailed 
during the fall months. The December issue of 
THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL will also 
carry considerable material about the conference. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

A special meeting for new state representatives 
—representatives whose terms begin during 1957 
—was held at the headquarters office this past 
month. The purpose of the meeting was to orient 
these representatives to their responsibilities as liai- 
son persons between the states and the national 
Department. Discussion included a review of 
techniques for building DESP membership, pro- 
cedures for transmitting information, and back- 
ground information about the Department and 
NEA. The DESP paid expenses for the meeting. 

Newly appointed state representatives this year 
are: Augustus Young, Forestville, Connecticut, 
Walter Reed, Orlando, Florida; Margaret Mal- 
lach, Taylorville, Illinois; Frank W ilson, Topeka, 
Kansas; Mary Dolphin, New Orleans, Louisiana, 


Anne Christensen, Lincoln, Nebraska; Spiro A. 


Anastos, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Anne W. 
Gordan, Endicott, New York; Montgomery Will, 
Lakewood, Ohio; George J. Hooper, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma; and Arch Sims, Willard, Utah. 











*LARGE STORAGE CABINET 
for additional materials. 


No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 





EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP 
BY STEP IN FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 


Cabinet, and all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880——_____— 


1515 Sedgwick Street, Dept. EP, Chicago 10, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 


W elch Rol-a-lab Portable Science Laboratory 


Complete Outfit For 
Performing 138 Procedures 
Covering 30 Basic Experiments 
In Elementary Science 


*CONVENIENT fo 
*PRACTICAL 


Will serve as many as 
10 rooms on one floor 











$575.00 


* MOVABLE 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE 


An indispensable, convenient, and 
practical method of providing for 
elementary science where there are 
no specific laboratories. 
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Will Your Teachers Promote Good Handwriting? Of Course... 


¥Ou.. 


Thousands already are doing so with this 
easy, fun-to-do classroom procedure. 
For the teachers in your classrooms .. . 
write for free reprints of our Handwriting 
Improvement article. 


Teachers Say It’s Fast! 

Changes an after-hours ordeal into an 
exciting classroom project. 

Pupils Say It’s Fun! 


Makes improved handwriting worth- 
while, group participation an individual 
challenge. 


Just write: 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Handwriting Research Dept. EDE-9 
JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 


Makers of Dixon “Ticonderoga” Pencils 


and other fine pencil products. 


XXXVII NO. 2 OCTOBER I9Q57 


And what’s more, there are no costs in- 
volved in investigating this Dixon spon- 
sored audio-visual group technique. 
Reprints contain coupons offering free 
handwriting advancement certificates in 
classroom quantities, and free slides in 
caches quantities. 


Why not help YOUR teachers help 
THEIR pupils to better handwriting. It 
makes no difference which commercial 
system your teachers now use. 


The Handwriting Improvement reprints 
are yours for the asking as one of our 
many services to the Teaching Profession. 


Detach and mail to: 





The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Handwriting Research Dept. EDE-9 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Please send 
(quantity) 
to Teaching Improved Handwriting’ to my 





free teacher - guidance booklets ‘‘5 Steps 














[_] school [-] home address 
Please provide complete information 
Name 
Home Address 
City. Zone State 
School Grade 
Street City. 











During the past summer, a group of Michigan 
educators spent two weeks together exploring the 
problem of better preparation for the elementary 
school principalship. The following report, de- 
scribing this program of cooperation for com- 
petence, was prepared by Herbert C. Rudman, 
Professor of Education, Michigan State Univer- 


sity, Lansing, Michigan, and A. Raymond 
E ‘baugh, Principal, Whittier School, Roy al Oak, 
Michigan. 


How It Began 


The special Michigan workshop on preparing 
the elementary school principal was the direct 
result of the Midwest Conference on Preparation 
for the Principalship sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 

Stimulated by the interest dev eloped among 
Michigan participants in the conference, the 
committee on preparation for the principalship 
of the Michigan Department of Elementary 
School Principals made plans for a workshop. 
They decided that this workshop should be de- 
voted to the exploration of ways to develop closer 
coordination of the training experiences for ele- 
mentary school principals provided by local 
school systems, colleges and universities, profes- 
sional associations, and the Department of Public 
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Instruction. A close working relationship devel- 
oped between the Michigan DESP and Michigan 
State University. This relationship was channeled 
thru the MDESP’s state committee. The com- 
mittee carefully planned the program of the 
workshop and MSU gave generously of its fa- 
cilities and staff, and prov ided funds for bro- 
chures describing the workshop. 


Underlying Assumptions 


The workshop experience was predicated upon 
five assumptions: 


. Many agencies help or are capable of help- 
er to prepare elementary school principals. Five 
agencies which can be readily identified are col- 
leges and universities, state departments of public 
instruction, local school systems, state associa- 
tions, and the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. 

2. No one of these agencies can perform this 
task alone. 

3. In order to insure thoroly competent ele- 
mentary school principals, complete coordination 
of the activities of these agencies must be accom- 
plished. 

4. These agencies should experiment with new 
ways of utilizing their facilities so that they may 
make an optimum contribution to the prepara- 
tion of elementary school principals. 
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5. From this workshop should come action 
programs thruout the state of Michigan aimed at 
improving the preparation of elementary school 
principals. 


Questions Explored 


A multitude of questions faced the workshop- 
pers as they attempted to “blue-sky” or propose 
new patterns for preparation programs. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the questions discussed. 


e¢ What experiences should an elementary 
school principal have at the pre-service level? 
Which agencies are best suited for providing 
them? 

What type of program should be developed 
for the in-service education of elementary 
school principals? Which agencies are best 
suited for providing such a program? 

¢ What procedures can be adopted for screen- 
ing prospective elementary principals? Who 
should do it? What criteria should be em- 
ployed in screening these candidates? 

How can we develop research programs 
which will serve to initiate systematic study 
of our present and proposed programs and 
to evaluate their effectiveness? 


Workshop Organizations 


The workshop consisted of sixty-nine partici- 
pants: twenty-five were principals with five or 
more years ‘of experience; twenty-seven were 
principals with less than five years of experience; 
six were central administrative office personnel, 
(directors of curriculum, supervisors of instruc- 
tion and the like); and eleven were classroom 
teachers. Thirty-three came from rural areas, 
thirteen from metropolitan centers, and twenty- 
three from other urban and suburban communi- 
ties. All but five of the participants came from 
Michigan. 

The workshop was developed around a num- 
ber of outstanding resource people, each pre- 
senting one dimension of the complex problem of 
preparation for the principalship. Resource peo- 
ple included representatives from the Kellogg 
Foundation, from colleges and universities, the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, the 
Michigan DESP, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, and local school systems. 
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A typical workshop day included an opening 
general session and a reporting session at the 
day’ s close. Resource people were featured at 
the general sessions and then met with work 
groups thruout the remainder of the day. 


Needed—More Cooperation 


It is too early to evaluate and analyze the con- 
clusions and recommendations reached by the 
workshoppers. Several publications are planned 
for the future to bring this information to Michi- 
gan DESP members. 

But even at this early date a conclusion can be 
reached about the desirability and effectiveness 
of close cooperation between state associations 
and universities. This workshop could never have 
attracted so many capable participants had it not 
been for Michigan State University and the 
Michigan DESP planning and working together. 

This close cooperation should be extended to 
other agencies so that all concerned with the 
preparation of elementary school principals can 
coordinate their activities and bring new mean- 
ing to the preparation program. 


CONTINENTAL 
Pre-printed 


CARBON 
me MASTERS 


101 TITLES 
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( LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 
SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH & SAFETY 
HEALTH — Jr. High 
GUIDANCE — Jr. High 


Wa 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 101 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS, Suc. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO... 


The Rand ME Nally 
Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 


was created. 





TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s maturation level. 
Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a multitude of maps and striking pictures in 
both black-and-white and in color, pleasant and interesting style for easy reading—these are only a 
few of the features designed so that you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) WITHIN THE AMERICAS (North and South America) 
AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) BEYOND OUR BORDERS (Canada and Latin America 
MANY LANDS (world and United States communities) BEYOND THE OCEANS (Europe, Asia, Africa, 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) and Australasia) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL + WORKSHOP * TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET 

WALL MAPS AND GLOBES=: FILMSTRIPS-* ATLAS are all part of the Program. 
Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 

RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY : P.O. Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a trained professional educational consultant. 























Have you seen LIPPINCOTT'S 


elementary workbook series ? 


4ippincott 


IN SCIENCE — grades 1-6 textbooks 


SCIENCE WORKBOOKS 
by Victor C. Smith 





SCIENCE WORKBOOKS present a science program in workbook form, incorporating 
both activities and principles based on life-experience situations. In content, 
color, and adaptability they are valuable additions for use by themselves or as 
supplements to an existing program. 


IN PHONICS — primary or intermediate grades 
TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


The Hay-Wingo READING WITH PHONICS presentation is combined with 
Seatwork activities into an all-new workbook form stressing auditory and visual 
discriminations. This complete phonics series covers four grade levels of class- 
room-tested material. Teachers’ Manuals available in 1958. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS TORONTO 
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SOURCE BOOK FOR SCIENCE TEACHING. 
Compiled and published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
New York: UNESCO Publications Center. 1956. 
220 p. $3.00. 


Mr. Principal: What are you going to tackle as 
the special area for administrative leadership this 
year? What area of special improvement will you 
and your staff work on? How about science? Is your 
school offering the best possible elementary science 
program? Why not? Lack of teacher readiness? 
Lack of resources? Lack of know-how? It’s the old 
story. 

So that’s why we begin this year’s reviews with a 
science book, a source book which is what teachers 
are crying for. Why did we choose a UNESCO book 
instead of something by Craig, Blough, Burnett, 
Greenlee, Parker, or others who have done some- 
what similar books? Mainly because this book is re- 
cent and its organization is aimed at teachers all over 
the world who clamor for ways to plan and carry 
out an activity program in science with materials 
from the local environment. 

Furthermore, this book can give American teach- 
ers a firsthand realization that good science teaching 
has the same purposes all over the world. It is a com- 
pilation of ideas for science teaching with simple ma- 
terials a teacher can find and make wherever he may 
be. The original version was prepared by J. P. Steph- 
enson of the London School fcr use in devastated 
countries where materials had to be developed from 
the local environment. The first book was eagerly 
accepted everywhere since the idea of science in- 
struction based on firsthand experiences with local 
materials is basic to science education anywhere. 

The present book was therefore expanded by the 
addition of ideas from experts all over the world. 
This paragraph from the introduction indicates its 
point of view: 

“If it is to be learned effectively, science must be 
experienced. It must be learned and not learned 
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about ... wherever you may go in the world, science 
is an intimate part of the environment—living things, 
earth, sky, air and water, heat and light, and forces 
such as gravity. No teachers need ever be without 
firsthand materials for the study of science.” 

The book then goes on to list simple materials 
which can be obtained wherever you may live. It 
describes in words and with clear line drawings how 
to make simple equipment. Then it presents the basic 
content areas of elementary school science in clear- 
cut examples and experiments which children can 
perform and from which they can learn thru first- 
hand participation, experimentation, and observation. 
Plant study, animal study, astronomy, air, weather, 
water, machines, forces, sound, heat, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, light, the human body are all developed by 
means of experiments. A section of notes for teach- 
ers and an appendix of useful information complete 
the book. 

If you are interested in developing an activity pro- 
gram in science, this book should do just what its 
title says—serve as a source book for science teach- 


ing. 


SUPERVISION AS CO-OPERATIVE ACTION. 
By Muriel E. Crosby. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 1957. 334 p. $3.50. 


Mr. Principal: Are you a supervisor of education 
or just a well-paid office clerk? If you are like the 
rest of us, you probably said when school began, 
“I’ve just got to get into classrooms more often.” 
What is it like when you do visit? Do teachers sud- 
denly lose their naturalness? Do you sense a tension 
while you are there? Or are you so ignored that you 
feel like a nonentity? Just what do we do when we 
“supervise”? What does classroom observation con- 
tribute to it? What else does a modern supervisor do? 

The title of Muriel Crosby’s book reveals its 
theme. The modern supervisor is a member of the 
educational team. He may be the principal, the su- 
perintendent, or a full time specialist in supervision. 
Actually, the functions of supervision are carried out 
by every member of the team. This book is written 
for the specialist in supervision, but the principles 
and techniques are very useful for anyone who serves 
a supervisory function. 

Supervision As Co-operative Action considers the 
changing functions of supervision which are cur- 
rently designed to develop effective relationships, 
deepen insights, widen vision, increase know-how, 
and refine methods and techniques. It is done in nar- 
rative style which makes for easy reading. The use 
of the case method provides specific examples which 
make the principles and theories come alive. 

The author carefully points out the role of the 
supervisor in all parts of the organization and opera- 
tion of the schools. The responsibility of all mem- 
bers of the staff is made clear. There are scores of 
excellent ideas which can be used by everyone. 


Sl 


GROWTH, TEACHING AND LEARNING. By 
Remmers, Rivlin, Ryans, and Ryden. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1957. 557 p. $4.50. 


The four R’s have edited a masterful book of read- 
ings. The book consists of reprints from recent mag- 
azine articles by many well-known authors in the 
fields of child growth and development. It is intended 
to provide teachers and students of education with a 
ready source of professional journal articles with a 
breadth and scope which no library could hope to 
provide in their original sources. 

The editors were motivated by the conviction that 
modern education is centered on the similarities and 
the differences of learners, and that educators must 
be able to take these fully into account in providing 
the best education for each child. The behavioral 
sciences provide us with the kinds of knowledge 
about children which teachers need. And the latest 
information always comes out in the current journals 
before it appears in textbooks. This selection from 
among the best of these represents a real service to 
education. 

This book should be in the library of every school 
where teachers can pick it up as a quick reference 
or for browsing. School committees on child growth 
and development will find it a gold mine of current 
thinking. Curriculum committees will discover con- 
cepts related to all phases of curriculum. For schools 
on the lookout for good research material this is an 
up-to-date source book. 

The readings are organized under three major 
headings: 1) The Growing Child, 2) Emotional De- 
velopment and Mental Hygiene, 3) Measurement, 
Evaluation and Research Techniques in Educational 
Psychology. There are several college courses’ worth 
of stimulating material between the pages of one 
book. 

This cannot be considered light reading, but ev- 
eryone needs to keep the wits sharp by running them 
over some good solid material at regular intervals. 
This is a source book which will see continued use 
after lighter materials have gathered dust. 


PLANNING FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. By Merle Sumption and Jack Landes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. 302 p. $5.75. 


Is your school system looking ahead in school 
housing? Are you planning ahead or has your school 
population already gotten ahead of you? Whatever 
your motivation for building, here is a book for you. 
As its title indicates, it is intended to give the school 
man and the community some basic principles from 
which to proceed in the school building projects in 
which so many school districts are now so fully 
engaged. 

The authors point out that just as a tailor fits the 
man, so should the school building be planned to fit 
the community. Necessity may require many areas 
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to be content with ready-made schools just as many 
people must be content w ith ready-made suits. But 
even then one must know what to look for in order 
to get a decent fit. 

This book is truly a manual of procedure. It gives 
full details on every step needed in the planning of a 
school from the initial awareness of need to the final 
decisions. 

Principles upon which to base decisions are given. 
Chapters are devoted to studying the community, 
community participation, predicting pupil popula- 
tion, financial resources, the architect and allied per- 
sonnel, relating the school building to the educa- 
tional program, school site selection, building types, 
planning for health, safety, efficiency, economy and 
appearance and other related matters. 

This is not a book of blue prints or pictures like 
a catalog of school buildings. It is truly a textbook 
on the kind of planning which must be done in order 
to produce a school building suited to the needs of 
the community and its children. 

Even if you are not planning a building, a book 
like this can give a school administration excellent 
background with which to evaluate and administer 
its existing facilities. 

Joun STERNIG 


Book Review Editor 











A NEW 
TEACHING TECHNIQUE 








for beginning reading 


A colorful 64-page workbook 
for beginning readers with a 
new method for teaching 


LEARNING phonics with surprising speed 
LETTER and effectiveness: 
e ingenious key pictures 


used to teach chil- 
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Paul tions for 18 consonant 
McKee | letters and 4 speech con- 
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an | e letter-sound associations 
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planned practice assures 
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SUPERVISION 
as Co-operative Action 


By Muriet Crossy. A brief, practical ap- 
proach to the job of the school supervisor. 
Lively anecdotal accounts illustrate how the 
principles of sound, modern supervision 
can be put into practice, how teacher 
and supervisor can work together toward 
the same goal. All of the situations and 
problems described have been taken from 
life. The author’s wide experience in demo- 
cratic supervision, in a number of school 
systems, and her lively writing on the sub- 
ject make this book of value to all 
supervisors, present and future. 


334 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 








SCHOOL 
Public Relations 


By ArTHUR B. MoEHLMAN and JAMES A. 
Van Zwo i. The modern philosophy of 
school public relations is set forth in this 
book. Notable for its thoroughness and 
completeness, the text covers all principles 
basic to the public school in its various re- 
lationships to the community, in all kinds 
of school districts. The treatment of funda- 
mental concepts, means, and agents has 
been developed in such a way as to en- 
courage a public relations approach which 
is most suitable to the variables of 
each particular situation. 


556 pages, illustrated, $6.00. 





APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE NATION'S BASIC READERS ASSURE SUCCESS IN READING... 
THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 


Golden Anniversary Edition 


The Alice and Jerry reading program 
is specially geared to meet individual 
differences in reading ability. There 
are separate teaching plans for su- 
perior, average, and immature groups. 
A systematic presentation of skills is 
offered from lesson to lesson, featur- 
ing a gradual and logical introduction 
of new words. The study of word 
meanings, the analysis of words, and 
the understanding of word usage are 
all presented in a clear-cut manner. 





Preprimer through Grade 6 


Complete Teacher’s Guidebooks are 
provided. All skills are set off with 
instructional paragraph and marginal 
headings. 

Among the many important teaching 
aids in this program are: Comprehen- 
sive Workbooks; Vocabulary Work- 
books for immature groups; Big Pic- 
tures; Integrated Textfilms; Rebus, 
Word, Phrase, and Sentence Cards; 
Readiness Picture Cards; Sight Vo- 
cabulary Word Cards; a Picture Dic- 
tionary; Readiness and Achievement 
Tests. 


Child-experience stories of high interest level are excitingly told and 
are accompanied by brilliant full-color illustrations to give a deeper 


meaning to reading. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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What a Wonderful Meeting!) - 


Curriculum resource materials 
that lead to “Chain Reaction’ 


readin Lg and learnin 1g | 


SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teachers 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the way 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practices 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated in | 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge . . . in 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you'll see how Our 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning and 
motivates young people to read and read and read —and learn | 
and learn and learn. 





Fi & ee N 





YOU’LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Doctor 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Wonderful World offer readers 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learning . .. 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical or 
topical arrangements. 


ae 


YOU’LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial reference 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on... . and on 
...and on. You’ll find a “touch of magic” on every page. 


18 YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
: and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them in 
rainy full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 


volumes YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 
, it is to look up any subject . . . how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 


on any given subject. 
Hawelo be hewn. 


W/, fe YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soon 
ih aii as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 


beluwed / durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less school and library dis- 


count). Immediate delivery. Write: 


fn —~— wR ws 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Publishers of | The American Peoples Encyclopedia, 
Our Wonderful World, and The Children’s Hour 
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“Our Wonderful World” 


A WHOLLY NEW CONCEPT IN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING! 















An exciting 
tapestry of 
knowledge! 


18 Volumes... 
8500 pages, most of 
them with color . . . 4,000,000 
words— 15,000 illustrations 
... 460 full-color plates . . . 350 
areas of knowledge . . . over 


80,000 index entries . . . exten- 


Norton H. Gilbert, Director \ 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 


sive bibliographies. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim 


Editor-in-Chief 
Chicago 1, Illinois itor-in-Chie 








First Annual National Confer- 


October 11-12: 
ence, Department of Rural Education, NEA. 
Denver, Colorado. 


October 12th National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, NEA. 
Denver, Colorado. 


13-16: 


November 10-16: American Education Week. 

November 28-30: Annual Convention, National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


December 27-30: Annual Winter Meeting with 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, National Science Teachers 
tion, NEA. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Associa- 


February 15-19: 42nd Annual Convention, Na 
tional Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, NEA. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


February 20-22: Annual Convention, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


March 2-6: 13th Annual Convention, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. Seattle, Washington. 


March 23-26: Annual Meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NFA. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 











A good beginning for growth 
in number thinking 


Growth in Arithmetic 


Grade 1 ONE BY ONE 
<P. Grade 2 TWO BY TWO 


by John R. Clark, 
Charlotte W. Junge, 
Caroline H. Clark 


@ high in child interest 
® fresh teaching techniques 
® beautiful format in full color 


A readiness book, Let’s Count, by the same authors, is available both 
as a pupil’s book and a Big Book for class use. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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just 12 
MOR-PLA 


JUMBO-BLOX 
build everything here! 


Unit #4 = 12 
Blox, 4 boards $30 


Birmingham, Mi 


fascinating what you can do with this easy interlock! 


You can build stores that stay up for 
days. You can build bridges safe to 
climb on, stages to act on. You can build 
different things quickly, one right after 
the other. 

You can build anything, and neve1 
touch a block! Just watch the children 
go to work on houses, trains, boats, 
Seen the survey on how teachers 


ise these sturdy Ponderosa pine 
blocks? Write for your free copy! 


barns, towers, chairs: the Mor-Pla inte) 
lock is so simple, a teacher doesn’t need 


to he lp! 


Give your kindergarten and_ special 
classes the benefit of a full year of dra- 
matic play; order your interlocking hol- 
low Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox today. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 


Write R. H. Stone Products, Department P1057, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 





Store blocks, haul books, 
move chairs easily on Mor- 


Pla Blok-Truck. $27 
Snap-on table top, $10.50 
Makes truck a mobile table 


The Principal and the Principle 


Once upon a recent time the elementary school principal 

spent most of his time making out schedules and attendance 

sheets, running the cafeteria, and handling discipline cases. 

He was the most expensive “clerk” on the board of education’s payroll. 


Then something happened. Somebody ennunciated a principle: that 
the true function of an elementary school principal was to be 

an instructional leader, to help formulate educational policy, 

to encourage good teaching practice, and to aid teachers in 

the selection of instructional materials. Briefly, the 

principal’s main role was to help develop a dynamic program 

for all the pupils and all the teachers, all the time. 


It is on the common ground of interest in instructional 
materials that Harcourt, Brace representatives and 
elementary school principals meet. The principal is 
interested in textbooks that carry their full share ot 
making the pupil aware of himself and his world; our 
representatives are interested in demonstrating the ways 
in which our books carry out this responsibility. 


As you evaluate instructional materials, 

would you pay particular attention to Adventures 

for Readers, Book 1 and Adventures for Readers, Book 2, 
our literature anthologies for grades 7 and 8; 

English Workshop, our language workbooks for grades 

7 and 8; The Story of American Democracy, the leading 
eighth grade American history; The World Around Us, an 
outstandingly modern geography text for the junior high 
school grades; Science for Better Living, the outstanding 
three-book science program for grades 7, 8, and 9? 


You will find these textbooks 

and our science filmstrips, teachers’ manuals, 
student tests, and other supplementary aids 
quite attune with the ever expanding role 
of the elementary school. 


& 
Ba HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


New York 17, Chicago 1 





